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Ocean steamers are not always on time, although 
they are wonderfully regular, as a rule. The failure 
of Dr. Godet’s Suggestive Thoughts on the lesson in 
last week’s paper was in consequence of a delay on 
the ocean. The article was mailed in what would 
have seemed to be ample season. That article is now 
given at the close of the lesson-matter in this week’s 
paper; and it will be in time to aid many a student 
of the lesson to which it applies. 





To be a true teacher, one must know his subject and 
know his pupil. To help men, we must understand 
something of the difficulties that beset manhood. To 
help children, we must understand something of the 
difficulties that beset childhood. It is not given to 
every one to have intimate personal relations with chil- 
dren. But every one has had a childhood, and every 
one hasamemory. Every one knows something of his 


pains. Human nature does not change with the ages. 
What we, as children, experienced, other children, in 
one degree or another, experience. It is not so much 
increased knowledge that we need, as an intelligent 
application of the knowledge that we have. This is 
what the world of childhood is waiting for. 


A man may be a great deal better than his creed, 
and, again, a man’s creed may be a great deal better 
than he is. If, indeed, an agnostic or a scoffer lives 
a reasonably pure life, that certainly is to his credit ; 
but it does nct prove that his non-belief or his unbe- 
lief is in itself a means to purity of living. So, again, 
a man’s avowed belief may be in strict accordance 
with the teachings of the truest orthodoxy, while his 
personal life may be deserving of severest reprehen- 
sion. His evil-doing is unmistakably to his discredit, 
but that does not prove that his creed is at fault. Yet 
how common it is to point to a prominent representa- 
tive of a religious or an irreligious dogma as eviden- 
cing the tendency of such opinions as he has expressed, 
instead of looking at the influence of similar views on 
the great body of those who hold them throughout 
their lives! Mr. Joseph Cook says truly, that “ new 
religions are to be judged, not so much by the men 
who make them, as by the men they make.” And so 
it may be said of any teacher of religious truth ; his 
own real life will show itself at its truest in the lives 
of those who have taken their impress from him. 


No true man ever gets beyond a longing for sym- 
pathy and a sense of personal insufficiency for his 
best work in the world. The higher his ideal, the 
surer he is to be consciously short of its attaining, 
and to crave the loving considerateness of those who 
recognize his upward strivings. This fact it is that 
keeps a true man humble in the hour of his greatest 
exaltation. He may see that he is uplifted above his 
fellows, by their favor, or by God’s ordering, but that 
gives him no assurance that he will be able to meet 
their expectations in the sphere where he can be 
observed by them, but where he is beyond their im- 
mediate help. It was in recognition of this truth that 
our new President, when leaving his Indianapolis 
home for the national capital, said in pathetic earnest- 
ness: “There is a great sense of loneliness in the dis- 
charge of high public duties. The moment of decision 
is one of isolation. But there is One whose help 
comes even into the quiet chamber of judgment, and 
to his wise and unfailing guidance will I look for 
direction and safety.” There are times to every one 
of us when our decisions must be in isolation from our 
fellows, but when “our sufficiency is of God.” 


There are various. ways of violating the “Third 
Commandment,” and some of these ways find favor 
with persons who claim to be yery reverent in the use 
of the name of God. The prohibition of the com- 
mandment is of the unauthorized or insincere or 
irreverent use of God’s name. It is directed against 
any false claim to be counted as God’s representative, 
or to be speaking in his name. The man who pas- 
sionately curses another in the name of God, thereby 
assumes without warrant a right to put another under 
the Divine ban. And, on the other hand, the man 
who makes'a protest in the name of God against a 





own child-nature—his hopes and fears, pleasures and 





course of action which he cannot show to be specifi- 


the name of God vainly, and in violation of God’s 
injunction on this point. When aman, with the best 
motives in the world, cries out in a public assemblage 
against another’s action, saying, “ In God’s name, do 
not do that,” or, “ I protest in the name of God against 
such a course,” he is as truly a violator of the Third 
Commandment as is the man who in an ungovernable 
rage pours out curses in God’s name upon a fellow- 
sinner at a street corner. Any man has a right to 
speak in the name of our common humanity, or of 
common decency, or of Christian charity, against an 
obvious transgression of the limitations thus indicated ; 
but when it comes to speaking in the name of Almighty 
God, a man must have the specific sanction of God’s 
word for his particular protest, unless indeed he can 
claim with a show of reason that he is the authorized 
representative of God, with a special inspiration for 
his emphatic utterances. A man may properly claim 
to be God’s servant at all times, or God’s representa» 
tive while he is specifically declaring God’s disclosed 
truth ; but if he assumes to speak in God’s name 
when he merely thinks that God would agree with 
him in his opinion at that particular point, he is very 
much like a man who forges the name of another to 
a bank check or a promissory note on the ground 
that he thinks his action would be approyed by him 
whose name he forges. Irreverent profanity 1s bad 
enough, but there is even less excuse for reverent 
profanity. 





THE TRANSFORMING POWER OF A GAZE. 


Our realest selves are our innermost selves. Not 
our bodies, but our spirits, are our true personality. 
There is wisdom in the suggestion that we ought not 
to say that we have souls, but rather that we are souls, 
and that we have bodies. Yet while we have bodies, 
which for the time being imprison our souls, our souls 
are dependent upon our bodies for the means of knowl- 
edge, and for helps to the attainment of character. It 
is through our bodily senses that we communicate 
with the world about us, and it is through our bodily 
senses that all influences for good or for ill come in 
upon our innermost being, and aid in shaping its very. 
structure and destiny. 

What we eat and drink has its part in refining 
or in debasing both the outer and the inner man, 
because through the outer man it reaches and affects 
the man within. Grossness of diet tends to grossness 
of nature. The stupefying or the exciting of the 
brain by means of narcotics and stimulants, deadens 
or destroys the finer qualities of the being, or arouses 
and inflames its worst qualities. What we hear, or 
what we read, or what we see, that is elevating in 
tone, is an incitement and a help to the elevation of 
our natures ; while there is a shaping power for evil 
over our natures in those teachings and promptings 
of evil which reach us day by day through the avenue 
of our ears and eyes. But peculiarly is it true that 
that on which we deliberately, or with consent, fix 
our visual and mental gaze, becomes a shaping and 
transforming power over our innermost being; so 
that, as it is true in one sense that what we see shows 
what we are, in another sense it is true that what we 
gaze at decides what we shall be. 

He who deliberately fixes his gaze on things foul 
and loathsome, delighting himself in their attrac- 





cally forbidden by the word of God, thereby takes 


tions, will be found to lower himself steadily toward 
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the level of the foul and loathsome; while he whose 
gaze is constantly fixed on things lovely and admirable 
is thereby helped toward the standard of the lovely 
and admirable. The street scavenger’s tastes, trained 
through his persistent looking for refuse, must be 
more and more away from the tastes of the purpose- 
ful student of the beautiful and the elevating in art. 
And he who seeks his delight in the grosser appeals 
of art and literature to the natural eye and,ear, will 
become so conformed to that which he thus makes his 
ideal, that he will no longer aspire to a higher attain- 
ment than that which is found in his present enjoy- 
ment. He whose gaze is fastened on wealth, or 
station, or popularity, or the pleasures of appetite or 
passion, as the delight of his eyes, is likely to become 
conformed in his inner man to the image which through 
his gaze has come to be the delight of his mind. The 
admiring gaze attracts and centers, and gradually 
shapes, the longings and endeavors of the gazer’s 
entire being, until he lives for that which has held 
him in thrall, and is, in fact, the embodiment of his 
supremest aspirations. 


The face or the personal character which holds our 
gazé fixedly, is likely to be a transforming power in 
our lives. We gradually come to be like those whom 
we like, the traits and the characteristics which we 
most admire in them being developed in ourselves 
through our very delight in those indications and 
exhibits of character. A child’s expression of face, 
and his modes of speech and conduct, are shaped 
more by the person on whom his young gaze is fixed 
with loving admiration than by any inherited ten- 
dencies. All the way along in life the admiring 
gaze is a large factor in the character-shaping of the 
gazer; and one of God’s choicest gifts to any man is 
the exhibit before him of a winsome and noble char- 
acter, that shall fix and hold his gaze, as an object of 
his affectionate interest. When two persons of widely 
different grades of character are brought into union, the 
question whether they shall finally be one on the higher 
plane, or on the lower, is largely dependent on the rela- 
tive fixedness of gaze of the one party or of the other. 
If the gaze of the superior is fixed with greater admira- 


tion on the inferior, the tendency of that gazing will 


be toward the lower plane; but if the more earnest 
gaze be of the inferior toward the superior, it will be 
a means of bringing the two together on the higher 
plane. It is as though the attraction which held the 
gaze drew toward the object of attraction all the 
inner life of the gazer, until that gazer’s very being 
was transformed into the likeness of that at which 
he gazed. 

Peculiarly is it true that he whose gaze is fixed on 
things beyond the realm of sense is transformed into 
the likeness of the spiritual realm. He who is always 
looking above the stars is sure to have that “ far-away 
look” that tells of his communings with the infinite. 
Moses, it is said, gave up the pleasures of a royal 
palace, and made his home in the desert, without com- 
plaining or reluctance; “for he endured as seeing 
Him who is invisible.” And after Moses had been 
gazing into the very face of Him who is invisible, his 
own face shone with the preternatural light that came 
of his added likeness to the object of his gazing. The 
inspired writer, urging the Christian to lay aside every 
hindrance to success in the race of his earthly life 
course, enjoins it upon him to be “ looking unto Jesus, 
the author and perfecter of our faith;” and the 
beloved disciple assures us that, if we will but keep 
our loving gaze on Him who is invisible, then, “ if 
he sHall be manifested, we shall be like him ;. for we 
shall see him even as he is;” or, in other words, to 
see him as he jis, is equivalent to being in his likeness, 
transformed through our loving looking toward him. 

And now as a practical question the inquiry comes 
home to us, At what are we gazing with loving ad- 
miration? Is it the things of the lower nature, or 
the things of the higher? Is it the things of sense, 
or the things of spirit? Are we looking intently at 
the things which give pleasure for the moment, and 
will then pass away, or at the things which shall endure 
eternally? Is our gaze toward Jesus, with a simple 





purpose of coming nearer to him, and becoming more 
like him, or do our eyes turn hither and thither list- 
lessly, or with momentary longings after enjoyments 
and occupations that would hinder our onward and 
upward progress? According as our gaze is fixed, so 
our characters will become. If our gaze is earthward, 
our likeness shall be of the earth, earthy. If our 
gaze is on our Lord, then “ we all, with unveiled face 
reflecting as a mirror the glory of the Lord, are trans- 
formed into the same image from glory to glory, even 
as from the Lord the Spirit.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There are many veteran workers in the Sunday-school 
cause among the regular readers of The Sunday School 
Times, One of these, in sending from New York a sug- 
gestion of a method of study, has written so pleasantly 
concerning his early Sunday-school experience, that his 
letter, as well as its enclosures, deserves a place in these 
columns. Here it is: 


I find you have a full list of young contributors, but few of 
the old graybeards, who ought to speak out of a half century’s 
experience, I do not assume any superiority by reason of age 
(for I am still only a learner), though it is sixty years since I 
entered the stone cottage with thatched.roof, built of the ruins 
of the Rhymert’s Towér, the first Sunday-school in the south of 
Scotland. The good minister was our superintendent, and my 
elder brother, still surviving in a happy old age, was his assist- 
ant. How different from the surroundings of the present! A 
library had not been thought of, instrumental music eould not 
be tolerated, Sunday-school hymns did not exist. But we had 
earnest, faithful, interested teachers, heart to heart with their 
scholars. We had the Bible as our text-book, and the cate- 
chism; the church succeeded the school, and parental training 
in the home before and above all. What good seed, well sown, 
took root and grew up in that dear old school! 


And here are the suggestions in the line, first of study- 
ing a lesson and then of teaching it, which come from 
our veteran New York reader: 


I see in your good advice to teachers, in a recent number, you 
say a lesson should be on the anvil for a week. As an old 
Sunday-school man, having been in Sunday-school as pupil 
and teacher for over sixty years, I find I need more than that. 
I like to map out the work for the year, but especially for the 
quarter, and make my reading, my observations, my thoughts, 
my prayers, all tend to the one point of. preparation forthe 
lesson. Many lessons I have gone over and over again with 
ever-fresh delight ; each time something new in the wondrous 
Book, warming the cold heart, stirring the dull conscience. 
When a mere boy, half a century ago, I had my father as my 
teacher; as we went over the Sermon on the Mount, his ripe 
Christian experience, his glowing enthusiasm, won my heart 
and convinced my judgment; and nothing that I get to-day 
meets my own wants, and the needs of my Bible class, so well 
as a liberal draught on the lesson of that early hour. I read 
the Scripture lessons for each day, look up the Bible references, 
and let the Bible interpret itself, so make my class familiar, not 
so much with man’s commentaries, as what the Bible says of 
itself. Ido not undervalue all the helps that are so freely 
offered, but use them as far as I can, especially The Sunday 
School Times, which I read carefully and find most helpful. 
In Henry, Ryle} Trench, Arnot, Drummond, and others, I find 
rich spiritual and practical matter to refresh the soul and throw 
light on the Word; looking for the Holy Spirit’s help as I 
prepare, that my own soul may be aglow with the grand truths 
of the Word, that out of a full heart I may present it aright to 
my beloved class. 

After full preparation of mind and heart, how shall we teach ? 
In the spring of 1834, I was sent by my father on an errand to 
a neighboring farmer; I was a little Scotch laddie, and full of 
eager questioning for all human knowledge. I was taken to the 
kitchen, so neat and clean; under the stove stood three or four 
bowls, full of fresh earth. I asked whatthismeant. ‘‘ Weare 
trying the seed,” said the kind farmer, and putting his finger 
into the earth he brought up a kernel of corn. “ We first try 
the seed to see if it will grow.” A few days later we were all 
invited to a “planting bee,” and I got my lesson in dropping 
corn. “Count five kernels to each hill.” “Why five?” “One 
for the worms, one may rot, and three to grow; give plenty of 
seed.” I noticed that my farmer, in covering the seed with soft 
earth, pressed it down with his hoe. “‘ Why is this?” ‘“ We 
press the earth close around the seed, that it may take hold and 
come up quick.” I observed that an old Connecticut Yankee, 
instead of the hoe, put his heavy foot on the hills, as he passed 
on. “Why?” He throws his whole weight on the corn, and 
you will find his row will come up first.” 1. So let us first try 
the seed. The teacher can only tell what he knows, and the 
good seed of the Word can only be rightly planted by consecrated 
hands. 2. Give plenty of seed, on the wayside, on the stony 
ground, among the thorns, and on the good soil of the heart, 
that the full harvest may grow, and sower and reaper rejoice 
together. 3. Press down the seed sown by fervent prayer. “A 
Paul may plant, an Apollos may water, but God giveth the 
increase.” We cannot ourselves save a single soul, but we may 
bring them to God by prayer, and he can change the heart and 
sanctify the soul. 4. Asthe old Yankee threw his whole weight 
on the hill of corn, so the teacher show! so live in the sight of 





his class, that he che + ae the whole weight of his avila 
character on each member, that, i in following him, they may be 
following Christ. 


Now that the Young People’s Society for Christian 


Endeavor is becoming a widespread agency for the pro- : 


motion of Christian training in the local churches, ques- 
tions naturally arise, with reference to its relation to the 
churches, similar to those which have been in discussion 
for years concerning the Sunday-school. A recent ref- 
erence to the subject in these pages, in an article from 
the pen of an eminent contributor, has called out the 
following letter from the Rev. F. E. Clark, President of 
the United Society of Christian Endeavor. 


134 Dorchester Street, SourH Boston, Mass. 

EDITOR OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: 

- I was much interested in an article by Professor C. A. Briggs 
on “ Christian Guilds,” in The Sunday School Times of February 
16. Will you allow me to say that Professor Briggs is: entirely 
right in affirming that the United Society of Christian Endeavor 
s “not ambitious to control Christian workers in the denomina- 
tions”? He is right also in supposing that it has no other aim 
than “to promote the best work for Christ and his church,” I 
think, however, he makes a mistake in saying that “‘ the Society 
of Christian Endeavor is not a part of the church ; for it has its 
own independent organization within the church, and is not 
responsible to the authorities of the church.” 

One of its underlying principles is that it ¢s a part of the 
church, and is responsible to the authorities of the church. To 
be sure, many churches allow the young people to have their 
own business meetings and to choose their own officers, for the 
sake of impressing them with a wholesome sense of their respon- 
sibility; but these elections and business transactions always 
may be, and often are, revised or confirmed by the church, 
Thousands of Christian Endeavor societies make an annual 
report the church, the same as the Sunday-school superin- 
tendent or the church treasurer. Many churches, too, are 
making the president of the Christian Endeavor Society an 
ex officio member of the standing -church committee, thus em- 
phasizing the closeness of relationship. In fact, the societies 
are intended to occupy just the relation to the church which 
the Professor claims for the Christian guilds, 

The United Society, to which he alludes, exercises no author 
ity and levies notaxes, It was established simply to serve as a 
bureau of information, and, when the information is supplied, 
its work will be done. There is no reason why the different 
denominations should not adopt this work as their own, and 
have denominational Christian Endeavor Unions, if they choose 
to do so. The United Society undertook its present work of 
supplying information simply because there was no one else to 
supply it. Moreover, the Society lends itself to just the work 
that Professor Briggs proposes for the guilds. In fact, it is 
doing this work already to a large degree. The organization 
is entirely flexible. While one or two principles relating to 
the prayer-meeting are maintained, any kind of work or study 
can be undertaken. Ecclesiastical and denominational history 
and polity may be studied, missionary work done, parish labors 
undertaken, the Sunday-school augmented, temperance incul- 
cated, the poor looked after, the stranger visited, by these 
societies. In fact, all this work, and much besides, is already 
successfully undertaken by Societies of Christian Endeavor. 
Would it not be well to make use of this organization, which 
already exists, and is doing just this. work in more than seven 
thousand Protestant churches ? 

Allow me.to’say that, admirable as the Christian Guilds 
doubtless are, they do not always satisfy the needs of thé 
churches, even in Great Britain. Many of them have been 
found to excel iu literary and social lines rather than in strictly 
religious lines, as many English pastors have told me. Their 
growth has been comparatively slow, and Societies of Chris- 
tian Endeavor are being established in England to supply just 
the place which they have not altogether filled. 

F. E. Clark. 

From an Ohio correspondent there comes a practical 
question on this same subject. He says: 

Will you please, under the head of ‘‘ Notes on Open Letters,” 
answer to the best of your ability the following questions; 
namely: What position or relation does the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor hold to the Sunday-school and to 
the Church?’ And to what extent should the Church aad Sundays 
school give way to that society? Let me give you an incident 
which will, perhaps, aid you in answering these questions. Dur- 
ing the last week of prayer, a certain church in this state desired 
to hold a prayer-meeting on Friday hight, but, as that was Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor night, and as the mem- 
bers of that society were unwilling to give up their meeting, 
the church proper was obliged to vacate, and let the young 
people hold their meeting. Now, is this right or wrong? ; 

Mr. Clark’s letter, as given above, would seem to fur 
nish the basis of an answer to this question. A Sunday- 
school is an agency of the church for instructing the 
children and the child-like in Bible knowledge. A Young 
People’s Society for Christian Endeavor is an agency of 
the church for training the young people in Christian 
activities. Both of these agencies are properly subor- 
dinate to the church authorities; but, on the other hand, 
each of these agencies is to be recognized and duly con- 
sidered by the church which has it in charge. If a cer- 
tain evening is set for a teachers’-meeting in preparation 
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for the Sunday-school session, and if another evening is 
set for a meeting of the Christian training-school of the 
young people, that is a point to be considered in any 
future planning for other religious meetings under the 
direction of the church. A wise pastor, or a wise ses- 
sion, or a wise set of church leaders, ought to be able to 
arrange for all needful meetings/of the week—without any 
question of authority or of arbitrary direction. On the 
one hand, it is not fair to count those persons who neither 
teach in the Sunday-school, nor have a part with the 
youriger and_more hopeful portion of the church-mem- 
bership—the aged and the infirm and the unemployed 
members—as alone “the church proper;” and, on the 
other hand, it is not fair for the young persons to refuse 
to the older ones any opportunity of the means of grace. 
There ought to be a way for both classes to seek good in 
social worship, even if they have to meet in separate 
rooms or buildings for one evening, when they cannot 
arrange to be together. 








LOVE. 
BY MRS. M. F. BUTTS. 


The world that sparkled diamond bright is dull. 
Dear, faithful friends unfaithful seem, and home 
Is narrow as a prison cell. What help 

_For this soul-sickness? Neither leech nor drug 
Can touch its subtle source,— 
But Love, the angel, flashes one bright ray 
From smiles that dazzle heaven. In its warmth 
The soul is cured, the walls of love expand, 
Friends’ faults fall off as dingy vestments; earth 
Glows like a flower just broken from its sheath. 
All beauty follows love, and all delights 
Bloom swiftly in its heavenly heats. - Faith, hope, 
And love, these three; greatest of all is love,— 
Healer of hearts, worker of miracles, 


North Conway, N. H. 





A UNIQUE ORIENTAL PEOPLE AND 
CHURCH. 


BY PROFESSOR DR. GEORGE H. SCHODDE, 


Ever and anon there comes into public prominence 
the historic and semi-mysterious people of Abyssinia. 
The intercourse of Western nations during the last half- 
dozen decades with this people forces one to recognize 
in them a peculiar nation, entirely distinct and different 
in character from any other on the African continent. 
A closer acquaintance with the venerable Christian 
nation and church of Abyssinia shows how well they 
are entitled to a unique position among the peoples of 
the globe. | 
« In the month of October, 1888, an official Russian 
ecclesiastical embassy started for Abyssinia. Its object 
is to find ways and means to bring the churches of these 
two countries into a closer relationship and, if possible, 
union. Should this enterprise prove successful, it will 
be the most remarkable among the movements of modern 
Christendom aiming at a reconciliation of the divided 
disciples of Christ. It will involve nothing more nor less 
than a reunion of two branches of the Oriental Church 
which have been divided and have each gone their own 
way for nearly fifteen hundred years; for the church of 
Abyssinia was one of the earliest members of the Eastern 
Church, Its history and fate are of a most singular char- 
acter. Converted to the new faith in the fourth century, 
in the days of Athanasius, the Abyssinian Christians 
remained in active union with the church general only 
a comparatively short time. Its establishment falls in 
the period when the great theological and Christological 
controversies began to rend the church. With the Coptic 
Church of Egypt, with which it was then and is still 
organically connected, the church of Abyssinia adopted 
the monophysitic views of Christ’s person. When in 451 
the synod at Chalcedon condemned this doctrine as 
heretical, it withdrew from its connection with the Greek 
Church. From that day to the present the isolation has 
been complete, and the church of Abyssinia presents the 
singular phenomenon of a body that has been uninflu- 
enced by the development of doctrines and life through- 
out Christendom for fully fourteen centuries. Practically, 
in its beliefs, worship, and spirit, it is to-day a petri- 
faction of the Greek Church of the fifth century. 

Everything seemed tc conspire to produce such a sin- 
gular result. The historical factors and forces that sur- 
rounded the development of national and church life in 
Abyssinia made it the one object of its existence to pre- 
serve intact its peculiar tenets and institutions. The 
isolation became an absolute one, when, in the seventh 
Christian century, the Mohammedan hosts overran the 
Christian lands of Asia and Africa, It is the distinction 


of the Abyssinian Church that it was the only one on the 


continent of Africa that was not wiped out of existence 
by the Moslem crusaders, The grand church of Northern 
Africa, which had produced a Cyprian, a Tertullian, and 
that prince of church fathers, Augustine, and which at 
one time seemed almost to overshadow even the Church 
of Rome, was demolished by the followers of the false 
prophet of Mecca. It was only the church of Abyssinia 
that lived through that crisis for the Christianity of 
Africa, One result, however, was inevitable; namely, 
the complete local isolation of a religious communion 
that in its peculiar teachings had already for several 
centuries been standing comparatively alone. The 
Moslem conquest of Egypt completely severed outwardly 
also what had been separated inwardly before. So truly 
was this the case, that the very existence of a Christian 
church in Abyssinia became an uncertain rumor, and 
the discoverers of the sixteenth century were not a little 
surprised to find in that far-away land a Christian church 
more than ten centuries old. But, quite naturally, with 
such a history and such surroundings, the Christianity 
of Abyssinia could only recognize it as its object of exist- 
ence to preserve its identity over against Christians with 
other doctrines, and over against the Mohammedan 
propaganda by clinging all the more tenaciously to its 
forms of faith and worship. It requires no deep psycho- 
logical or historical ken to understand what the inevitable 
outcome of such a process must be. 

This outcome was made all the more necessary by the 
mental and spiritual characteristics of the people. The 
Abyssinians are a Semitic nation. They are a sister 
people to the Hebrews, the Syrians, the Arabs, They 
are the only member of this family that found its way 
to Africa, and, what is more noteworthy, are the only 
Semitic people that as a nation adopted Christianity. It 
is one of the enigmas of history, that the Christian faith, 
which is the legitimate outcome and development of 
religious principles that constituted the distinguishing 
features of a leading Semitic people, did not find its 
adherents in the Semitic household, but in the alien 
peoples of the Indo-European nations. The Jewish- 
Christian churches of the first two centuries embraced 
only a small contingent of the Jews; the churches of 
Syria were never national in character. The Abyssinians 
alone, of all the family of peoples of which Christ was a 
member according to the flesh, became a national Chris- 
tian church. 

But in becoming Christians the Abyssinians did not 
cease to be Semites, nor did they give up their national 
character as one of that gifted people. The most distin- 
guishing feature of this whole family is its conservatism. 
The preservation of what has been handed down, the 
strict adherence to the ways of the fathers, a strong hos- 
tility to innovations as such, is apparent too clearly not 
to be seen wherever we meet with a Semitic people. For 
them, history is not change, not progress, but a continua- 
tion of what has been, at least in form. This element in 
the national character of the Abyssinians naturally came 
to the aid of the other forces that made it the mission of 
that church to maintain at all hazards the historic fea- 
tures of their church. The result of all this has been 
such a petrified formalism that, in its outward features 
at least, the church of Abyssinia is a faithful representa- 
tive of the Greek Church at the time of the separation. 
Essentially there has been no change since then. The 
spirit and kernel are indeed gone, but the form and hull 
have been preserved. The church of Abyssinia, too, is 
an Oriental ruin, and one in many respects more inter- 
esting and instructive than the ruins in stone and bricks. 

But even with these characteristics, which practically 
are the germs of internal decay, and indeed decay itself, 
the Abyssinian Church has done Christian science a ser- 
vice that is wellnigh invaluable. Just as the monks in 
the Middle Ages preserved for a better generation the 
works of classic literature, thus too, in the fastnesses of 
Abyssinia, have been kept for our day and date a large 
number of specimens of ancient Christian literature 
which would otherwise have been entirely lost. Abys- 
sinia has an extensive literature, although it is one chiefly 
of translations. But among these translations are quite 
a number, lost to Greeco-Latin church literature, that are 
invaluable. Not only have the Abyssinians an ancient 
and excellent translation of the Bible, made at a date 
almost as early as our oldest Greek manuscript, but 
they lave also such old books as the Book of Enoch, the 
Book of the Jubilees, the Ascension of Isaiah, as also 
recensions of the Pastor of Hermas, the Physiologus, and 
others of lesser importance. This literature is entirely 
Christian and churchly in character, their few works on 
medicine, law, history, and other non-theological sub- 
jects, also being written under Christian influence and 
in a Biblical spirit. The literature is especially rich in 
ancient liturgies, not a few of the old Greek formulas of 








worship being used to the present day. Only toa limited 
extent has this literature been utilized by Christian schol- 
ars. ‘Many important manuscripts lie unpublished in 
England, France, Germany, and Italy. The Abyssinian 
literature has still many important lessons to teach the 
student of early Christian Church history. 

The missionary endeavors made within the past thirty 
years to introduce the spiritual leaven of the living gos- 
pel into the dead formalism of Abyssinia have met with 
only partial success. It is more than doubtful whether 
the new Russian enterprise will accomplish more than 
the Protestant messengers of the London and Basel 
societies have been able to do in this regard. 


Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. 





JERICHO. 
BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


An interesting phase of Christ’s character is brought 
out by studying it in the light of the places he visited. 
He went everywhere among the cities and villages of 
Galilee, and also into certain portions of Judea and 
Samaria. The accounts of these visits are so simple and 
natural as to make it appear as though Christ went 
about at random. We feel confident, however, that our 
Lord did not lead an aimless life. He did nothing by 
accident. No place that he visited, no journey that he 
made, was without aspecial divine and beneficent purpose, 
In Nazareth, Capernaum, and Bethany, at Shechem and 
Cesarea Philippi, in the “country of the Gadarenes” or 
“the coasts of Tyre and Sidon,” and wherever else he 
was, some new and striking event unfolds to us more 
fully than we had before realized his character and mis- 
sion as the Saviour of the world. 

About Nazareth, the home of his childhood and youth, 
earth, sea, and sky combined their grand and lovely 
aspects in a picture of surprising beauty. Is it not sig- 
nificant that so great a part of our Lord’s earthly life 
should have been passed amid external scenes that were 
so attractive and inspiring? At Capernaum he was 
brought into contact with a great variety of earnest and 
busy men. At Cesarea Philippi he appears in the pres- 
ence of heathen temples and the power of Rome, and 
teaches the lesson that by spiritual forces is the world 
to be brought back to God. At Shechem he stands be- 
tween two rival races and religions, and points out the 
way of peace. At Bethany he delights in the quiet, rest- 
ful influences that come from a tried and abiding friend- 
ship. And thus, on the Sea of Galilee, in Perea, at Jeru- 
salem, on the Mount of Olives, or wherever we find our 
Lord, we can discern a reason why he should visit that 
particular place. 

At this moment we have before us the account of 
Christ’s visit.to Jericho. .Some may say that he went 
thither simply because it was on his direct road to Jeru- 
salem. There are others who are not satisfied with such 
an explanation. They believe that our Lord made ita 
part of his life plan to go to that interesting city. 

It stood at the gateway of the Promised Land. Armies 
must pass by it if they would penetrate the hills beyond. 
That was the first point taken by Joshua in his work of 
conquest. Thence the great road led to Bethel, Beth- 
horon, and the rich lands and cities along the Mediter- 
ranean coast. In full view, in the mountains that rise 
to the east, was Nebo, whence Moses had taken his fare- 
well look of the inheritance of his people. Within sight 
of Jericho, at Gilgal, which the ancient Hebrews looked 
upon as holy ground (Josh. 5: 15), the tabernacle had 
long remained, until it was removed to Shiloh. Here 
one of the early theological schools of his nation was 
established, from which fifty prophet-students went forth 
after Elijah and Elisha, to witness the ascension of the 
greatest of Hebrew prophets. Only a short time pre- 
vious to Christ’s visit to Jericho, Moses and, Elijah had 
appeared with him on the Mount of Transfiguration. 
Can we deny that our Lord may have had some human 
interest in the scenes of their departure from earth? 

Jericho was famous for its balsam gardens and palm 
groves, which had once been owned by Cleopatra, the 
beautiful but wicked queen of Egypt. It was in the 
delightful shade of these groves that Pompey, sixty-three 
years before Christ, encamped with the army that he was 
leading to the capture of Jerusalem. It was here that 
Herod the Great passed the last days of his life in terri- 
ble mental anguish as well as bodily pain; and from 
here that the funeral train, the most splendid funeral 
procession that country had ever witnessed, started to 
carry the royal remains to their resting-place among the 
Judean hills. 

In our Lord’s day, Jericho was a Roman city, adorned 
with palace, fountains, swimming-ponds, gardens, and 
attractions of many kinds. It wasa place of wealth, and 
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the revenue from it, with which the surrounding country 
must be included, was large; hence the position which 
Zaccheuw held was a very important one. He must be 
responsible, not only for a large amount of money, but 
for the conduct of the men under him as well. He was 
a “rich” man, and, no doubt, his “ house,” where Christ 
was to abide, was a place of luxury. 

“ The situatica of this city is pleasant,” were the words 
used by the young prophets to persuade their master, 
Elisha, to remain at Jericho (2 Kings 3;19). These 
words are still true; for even in the present neglected 
condition of the country this region, in winter at least, 
can hardly be excelled for the mildness of its climate and 
the beauty of its fields, which spread out their green 
acres on every hand. 

' Of the broad valley in which Jericho stands, of the 
curious river which in a deep channel winds through it, 
of the rugged mountains which rise like giant walls on 
‘either side of it, of the many square miles of fertile land 
on both sides of the Jordan, of the living streams which 
water these great plains, of the strange sea gleaming in 
the distance, of the trees, plants, flowers, animal life, and 
other productions of this wonderful region, I did not in 
this article intend to speak. I have limited myself to 
the most meagre outline of facts, chiefly historical, con- 
nected with this interesting and important city, that I 
might leave the reader’s attention fixed upon the char- 
acter of the place: and people which our Lord visited, 

Supposing Christ’s life had read like this: “He went 
to a cave, and lived as a hermit;” “He affected great 
fndifference as to !-:3 personal appearance and habits; ” 
“ He shut himself up in a monastery, that he might not 
be interrupted in his meditations,’—how strange it would 
have been! What kind of a “Saviour” would thus be 
described ? 

*- We cannot make too much of the fact that Christ went 
‘wherever men were to be found. He sought out people 
of every class. He commissioned his disciples “to preach 
the gospel to every creature” (Mark 16: 15), and his own 
example had been but a carrying out of this precept to 
its fullest extent. Tax-gatherers because they collected 
money for a foreign power, Gadarenes because they were 
keepers of swine, Phoenicians because they had corrupted 
the morals of the Hebrews by their fascinating Baal 
worship (see account of the Syrophenician woman, 

Mark 7, and Christ’s denunciation of the impenitent 
‘cities, Matt. 11 and elsewhere),—these and other classes 
‘were hated by the proud and aristocratic Jew with bitter 
hatred. They could not think of sharing the blessings 
of salvation with persons who, by race, or by physical or 
moral conditions, were so repellent to their conceit and 
pride. Christ sought to break down the barriers of preju- 
dice, and to show that whosoever believed, had a right 
to “sit down” together “in the kingdom of God” (Luke 
18: 29). To become sons of God, there was but one road 

for Jew and Gentile, prince and beggar, alike, and that 
was by repentance and faith. 

Andover, Mass. 





“ONE MORE TO BOW TO.” 
BY FRANCES STOUGHTON BAILEY. 


~ There are few persons who have learned to make the 
most of their ordinary powers. We realize this when 
we see what the trained muscles of the gymnast can 
achieve, or the educated finger-tips of the blind man. 

Is it not equally true that few of us have learned to 
make the most of our ordinary blessings ? 

In the establishments of manufacturing jewelers the 
very sweepings of the floor are treasured, How many 
golden mercies, which we cannot afford to forget, slip 
through our hands unheeded every day! Ihave learned 
a lesson in this respect from a certain dear “ shut in,” 

At a window which I passed very often, I noticed a 
lady with white hair and so lovely a face that I thought 
it would be a pleasure to be able to exchange greetings 
with her. There was not only a sweet serenity but a 
kindliness toward others in her expression. I sometimes 
wondered why she kept such an unvarying position at 
her window; for the face which looked out from fleecy 
wraps and a snowy muslin neck-handkerchief was too 
sunny, I thought, to belong to an invalid, 

It happened that the regular collector for a city 
benevolent society tell sick, and it became necessary for 
me to take her district, which included the street on 
which lived the lady I have been describing. Thus an 
opportunity to make the desired acquaintance unex- 
pectedly presented itself. As I esteem it a privilege to 
number her among my friends, it is possible that a 
glimpse of her life may be helpful to others. 

She has been a sufferer from rheumatism for sixteen 


days are often full of pain and the nights of wakefulness. 
She did not give up the use of her feet without a brave 
battle, yielding only inch by inch. When the disease 
reached her arms, and she was no longer able to adjust 
her crutches under her shoulders, she would ask to haye 
this done for her, that she might persevere in walking 
about the room; and she did this until the pain it caused 
became too great to be endured, From that time she 
was confined to her chair, but she invented a sort of 
sling on which she sits. There are wooden rollers at 
each end, and by these she can be lifted from her chair 
with such less suffering than in any other way. When 
this appliance was made, she was carried out of the 
house for the first time in six years, 

Confined to a wheel-chair, with the range of three 
rooms, and going into the open air only at rare intervals, 
she varies the monotony of the hours by sitting in one 
apartment in the morning and the other in the after- 
noon. Unable to dress herself, to do much sewing, or to 
hold any but the lightest book in her hands, while sensi- 
tive eyes make reading for any length of time impossible, 
—surely such a life of deprivations might excuse occa- 
sional repining, On the contrary, this invalid is the 
heart of the household, her face an inspiration, and her 
presence a benediction. 

“Does not your time hang heavily?” asks a sym- 
pathetic visitor. 

“Oh, no, indeed!” is the cheerful reply. “I knit a 
little and read a little, and look out of the window a 
little, and the afternoon passes very quickly.” 

She has learned how to extract a blessing from nearly 
every circumstance of life. It is a source of gratitude to 
her that the lameness of her hands does not prevent her 
from assisting a little with the family mending. It is 
true that she can see nothing of the bravery of the shops 
at Christmas time; but then, as she says, her daughter 
has such a power of vivid description that it does almost 
as well, and she avoids the crowd, In the winter she 
rejoices when the walking is good, and, if her friends 
smile at this, she explains: 

“Tt is nice for those who go out, and I enjoy seeing it,” 
She finds much entertainment in watching the passers- 
by, and a cordial nod and smile from one of them adds 
to her happiness all day, She expressed pleasure at 
making.a new.acquaintance, saying, with satisfaction; 

““ Now I shall have one more to. bow to.” 

Although seventy-three years of age, she has not yet 
begun to feel old, and, in spite of her suffering, there are 
few lines in her face. She is fond of young people, and 
attracts them, for her soul bas drunk deep from the 
fountain of perpetual youth. 

Instead of absorbing, as most invalids do, she radiates. 
At the holiday season, little cards or calendars are sent 
about the neighborhood, as tokens of good-will, while 
friends receive gifts of love, which the poor, maimed 
hands have toiled painfully to make, and which seem to 
the recipient as sacred as did the water from the well of 
Bethlehem which was brought to David, 

Thus our saint bears in her soul the power which 
Midas possessed in his fingers,—that of transforming 
common things into precious metal, Shall we, because 
we have received good measure, pressed down, shaken 
together, and running over, neglect to “gather up the 
fragments”’ of blessings, that “nothing be lost”? 

Providence, R. I. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL REFERENCE 
LIBRARIES. 


BY THE REV. JAMES A. SKINNER. 


One of the greatest obstacles to successful study of the 
Bible by Sunday-school teachers and members of adult 
Bible classes, is the want of good books of reference. 
Not one teacher in a thousand can afford to buy Smith’s 
Bible Dictionary in four yolumes 8vo, or Thomson’s “The 
Land and the Book,” or Smith’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Chris- 
tian Biography,” or “The Bible Commentary,” or “The 
Cambridge Bible for Schools.” What no one teacher or 
member of a Bible class can afford to have, all the teachers 
in the school and members of the classcan. The plan is 
simply this. Every teacher in the Sunday-school, and 
every member of the Bible classes, and whoever else 
wishes to join in the work, resolves to give, say, five 
cents each Sunday for the reference library; if absent 
any Sunday, to give the amount due when next present. 

If aschool has twenty teachers and twenty members 
in the adult Bible classes, the amount contributed each 
week would be two dollars, and each year aggregate one 
hundred and four dollars, Each member contributes 
two dollars and sixty cents, and enjoys the use of one 





years, and for eight years has not taken a step, while the 


years a large ha valuable library is formed, which 
advancing years makes more complete and useful. 

That it is practicable to form libraries after this manner 
is proved by experience. Here isa recentinstance. In 
July, 1888, a Bible class of twenty members, studying 
Dr, Edward Robinson’s “English Harmony of the 
Gospels” (new edition), resolved to have a “ reference 
library.” The class fixed on five cents per week from 
each member as the sum to be paid, though every one 
had liberty to give as much more as seemed good. 
Edersheim’s “ Life of Jesus the Messiah ” and Osborn’s 
Map of Palestine were first bought by the class. Tesch- 
ers in the Sunday-school became interested. The pastor 
approved the work, and took up a collection for the 
library at morning service on Sunday. Individual gifts 
followed... One gentleman gave a hundred dollars for 
books, another thirty dollars for a bookcase, others eon- 
tributing sets of books and volumes. In six months 
after the plan was adopted, the Bible class and Sunday- 
school enjoyed a “ reference library,” securely placed in 
a beautiful case. 

The Bible class continues the weekly contribution of 
five cents per member, and the library is constantly 
receiving new books given by members of the Sunday; 
school and congregation. 

One result of this library has been to stimulate the 
interest of the class in the study of the life of Christ. 
Attendance has been fuller and more regular. Ques- 
tions have been answered more promptly and intelli- 
gently, and kindly discussion of important topics has 
fastened the truth in many hearts. 

One word as to the use of the library. Books of 
reference only are bought, and these are never allowed 
to be taken from the room by any one. The library is 
open at suitable hours to teachers and members of the 
Sunday-school and Bible classes, when they may prepare 
their lessons for the next Sunday. It is freely visited by 
all, and is regarded as the beginning of a work which 
will grow as the years go on, 

What one school has done, others may do, 
Sunday-school have a “ reference library,” 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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HER BEES, 
BY V. F. P. 


Of course you read the “Story of the Bees,” when it 
came out some time ago? You remember it told how 
a very delicate woman in the country dedicated one hive 
of her bees to the Lord, with all their earnings and 
swarms. The name quite took the fancy of a certain 
Christian woman, and she determined to call her own 
earnings, devoted to the same cause, her bees, 

All her own wants were sufficiently well provided for, 
but some years previously she had had an opportunity 
to earn money by teaching for a short time, which money 
was to be for her missionary society, As time went on, 
other ways opened up for earning her own money,— 
never in very large amounts; and there were too many 
calls on her in a great variety of ways to make it at all 
advisable to devote all her hours to money-making. 
There were home duties, social duties, church duties, 
and it was only at odd times that she could have the 
opportunity for her “bees.” 

Sometimes fancy-work, decoration, writing,—there 
were quite a number of ways when’ she once began to 
realize that, if power is given, it must be employed, and 
that her allowance was not sufficient for the ever-increas- 
ing demands that the nineteenth-century environment 
presents. She realized that one needs a plan of life,— 
drifting is not permissible to the Christian,—and she 
began to try and develop a plan that should make her 
years of ever-increasing value. She was not free to cut 
and carve a way for herself, as so many can and must; 
but she felt that the average life of the average girl was 
not reasonable or satisfactory,—that, unless she were 
making the most of all her powers for God, she was 
becoming dwarfed. 

At first, being in such comfortable circumstances, she 
had been forbidden to spend anything she earned except 
for charity. Afterwards she was permitted to do as she 
chose, The present day offers many a temptation in 
inviting books, bric-d-brac, the endless enticement of 
city shops, and there had to be a struggle over many a 
wished-for luxury. It was hers, why should she. not 
gratify her literary or esthetic tastes? But a vision 
would arise of some especially needy field, where so 
little was being done, and there would be a fresh conse- 
cration of her all to the One who gave his all for her; 
then she felt so sure that all her wants would be sup. 





hundred and four dollars’ worth of books, In a few 
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for the Elder Brother, because of the mites given to 
some needy co-laborer. 

There was nothing very unusual in her life. She was 
an ordinary woman, with ordinary ways, but she had 
had such close contact with her Lord that she felt she 
could never do too much forhim. Her “bees” gathered 
far more sweets for her than she had ever imagined 
possible; and she could only humbly thank him for what 
he permitted her to do for him, for opened doors, and 
for the desire. 

There are many others who are quietly consecrating 
their “‘ bees.” But might there not be more? Is there 
not some one who, reading this, will set out on the dis- 
covery of his or her specialty, that shall bring into the 
*store-house” some of the long-withheld dues? Is 
there not some one else who can set his hive at work, 
and let his bees be the means of increasing his contribu- 
tions to the home and foreign fields? 

The United States are building a pyramid yearly. 
The base is nine hundred million dollars for liquor; the 
topmost block is five and a half millions for the home 
and foreign fields,—the contributions of all our denomi- 
nations. We import in kid gloves alone, in New York, 
more than all the contributions of all the denominations 
put together. Cannot more rouse themselves, and make 
that topmost little block larger? If all could be roused, 
the average percentage of income given by church-mem- 
bers would soon be so increased that, as we are promised, 
when all do rouse to duty, there would not be “room 
enough” to hold the tithes. 

This woman thinks her all is so little it cannot count 
for much. But if her way of working could stimulate 
‘some more richly endowed person to try the joy of 
having hives of bees for the Lord, she would feel as if, 
like a child at play, her little snowball had indeed 
gathered an increase as it rolled onwards, till it might 
become a force not to be despised. 

What are your “ bees”? 

Germantown, Pa. 





WAGONS OF GRACE. 
BY MRS. GEORGE C. NEEDHAM. 


This world is in famine 
And mourning and woe; 

The hungry want bread, 
To whom shall they go? 


Our Joseph has sent us his wagons of grace, ° 
To Goshen commands us, to see the king’s face; 
No stuff need be taken, no meré earthly store, 
His wagons have plenty, his grain-houses more. 


We all are invited, 
The weak and the strong, 
The wagons shall bear us 
The journey along. 


He wants not our money, 
With him is no lack; 

The payment we offer 
Returns to each sack. 


There’s rest, in that country, 
From sorrow and strife, 
With forgiveness of sins, 
And favor and life. 
Then why should we linger 
In doubt at the call, 
Since he who invites us 
Is Lord over all? 
From shame unto glory 
Christ Jesus is raised, 
To royally save us,— 
His mercy be praised! 
Our Joseph has sent us his wagons of grace, 
To Goshen commands us, to see the king’s face; 
No stuff need be taken, no mere earthly store, 
His wagons have plenty, his grain-houses more. 
Philadelphia. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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A TOPIC PARTY. 


BY MARGARET MONTGOMERY. 











“ Miss Jean Waldemar requests the pleasure of your 
company to a topic party, February 17, at eight o’clock.” 

“A topic party! What’s a topic party?” greeted the 
dainty missives that went flying over the town of Way- 
land. No answer being forthcoming to the query, several 
of the invited, meeting Jean Waldemar, asked what she 
meant by a topic party. 

“T hope you'll know the evening of February 17, but, 
before that time, not one word shall I tell you,” replied 
Jean. Then gravely and simply Jean continued: 
“Girls, ll tell you what I want. You know I have. 





lately professed to be a Christian, and have united with 
the church. I don’t want in any possible way to give 
cause for criticism of my actions. Though the church 
authorities have not said, ‘ You shall not dance or play 
cards,’ yet we all know that those things are decidedly 
condemned by many excellent people, and by many more 
are thought very doubtful pleasures for young Christians 
or indeed for any oné else to indulge in.” 

“T don’t believe in paying attention to such old-fogy 
notions,” broke in one of the girls. 

“Why not?” replied Jean. “I am not so sure but 
they are right. When a dear old saint like Aunt Mary 
Morris says to me, as she did the other day, ‘ My dear, 
don’t go to dances or card parties if you want to grow in 
your Christian life,’ I am not sure that it is only old- 
fogyism that makes folks say ‘ Don’t.’ ” 

“ But, dear me, Jean, what will we do if we can’t have 
little dances or card parties? ” 

“Come to my topic party, and find out. I'll tell you 
one thing about it, and that is: I am giving it for the 
express purpose of seeing if we have to have dancing or 
card playing to have a good time. Some folks play 
games at parties, and like them, but I don’t enjoy them ; 
so I want to try topics. Mind you put on your good 
clothes; for I want just as pretty dressing as though I 
was giving a dance.” 

The evening of February 17 arrived, and with it came 
many guests to Jean Waldemar’s home; for the unknown 
topic party had roused curiosity. Besides, the general 
verdict had beeng “The Waldemars’ parties are never 
stupid ; so, whatever this topic party may be, it is certain 
to be enjoyable.” 

Each guest, upon entering the parlors, was handed a 
dainty program, so like a dance program that the first 
thought was, “ A dance, afterall.” An orchestra playing 
softly in a distant alcove seemed to confirm this conclu- 
sion. But no, the programs ran thus: 


TOPICS. 
1. The Latest Fad. 
2. Egypt. 
3. The Weather. 
4. Mouth-organs. 
5. Tonics. 
6. Promenade—“ Karpet et Conservatoire.” 
7. Social Life in the Rocky Mountains. 
8. The Book I Last Read. 
9. What I First Remember. 


10. The Small Boy. 

11. Politics. 

12. Cough-drops. 

13. Quotations. 

14. “ Woman’s Sphere ” and Man’s Ditto. 

15. Coffee and Cake. 

16. Promenade a la Delsarte—Home, sweet home. 


The topic-party plan was soon told. The programs 
were to be filled as at a dance; at a fixed time a bell 
would ring, when partners for “The Latest Fad” were 
to be hunted up, and for five minutes every one in the 
room was to talk upon that subject. The ringing of the 
bell announced change of partners and of topics for 
another five minutes, and so on through the program. 
“Coffee and Cake” meant refreshments ; ‘‘ Promenade— 
Karpet et Conservatoire,” a breathing-place; and the 
closing topic, your escort home. The hostess felt it was 
due her that the walk home should be “a la Delsarte.” 

“And, pray, Jean, what’s that?” 

“The ball of your foot to touch the ground first. It 
is the right way to walk. The fact that it’s the hardest 
way proves conclusively that it’s the right way.” 

Soon the spirit of the thing was abroad, and the pro- 
grams were rapidly filled. On all sides were heard 
instead of, “‘ May I have the second waltz or quadrille?” 
“May I talk Mouth-organs with you, and Politics too, 
please?” Perhaps the reply would be: “‘ Mouth-organs, 
with pleasure, but I am engaged for Politics. You may 
have ‘ Woman’s Sphere’ and Man’s Ditto, though,—sort 
of kindred subjects, I suppose.” 

A merrier company had never been under the Walde- 
mars’ roof. The jingling of the bell, the half-finished 
conversation, the bright eyes, alert manner, the quick 
repartee, the enthusiastic “ Such a delightful evening!” 
as the “ good-bys” were said, and the laughs which came 
back to Jean as her guests went home trying to walk 
“4 la Delsarte,”—all made Jean feel her plan a success. 

“Wasn’t it fun!” cried Marian Greenough, as she 
and Helen Forsythe sat cosily, the day after the topic 
party, in front of a low-down grate in Marian’s room, 
with surroundings the most favorable to happiness with 
girls,—an open fire, easy-chairs, a box of caramels, and 
a “last night’s party ” to talk over. 

“Really, J never had so much fun at a party in my 





life; and, to tell the truth, I am not near so used up as 
I usually am the morning after a party.” 

“ What did you find to say on Social Life in the Rocky 
Mountains?” 

“Fortunately I had Ned Ward to talk with for that 
topic; so we had a breezy talk, I assure you.” 

“Well, I had Mr. Marlow; and I did so much want 
to talk well about it that I know I said the silliest 
things. But he quite flattered me by saying, as the bell 
rang, ‘Do put me down for coffee and cake, so we can 
do some more of the Rockies.’ What topic did you find 
the easiest ?” 

“The Small Boy. It seems to me small boys have 
been the bane of my existence; so I simply grasped at 
an opportunity to give my opinion on him. But if I 
fairly sailed through the Small Boy topic, I was just as 
thoroughly nonplused over Cough-drops.” 

“Why, how funny! Not a topic went off finer with 
me than that. I don’t remember any very brilliant 
speeches; but, as the result of the Cough-drop topic, 
behold the caramels we are eating. I don’t remember 
just how caramels came in, but they did in a right cute 
way; and these came this morning, from my cough-drop 
partner.” 

“Wise young man, and a good judge of caramels, 
What did you talk about for Tonics?” 

“Oh! that was a solid talk with Guy Miller. We 
talked of books,—helpful ones,—which acted on us as 
moral tonics. What kind of tonics did you talk about?” 

“Well, that was a split topic. The first part I talked 
liquor-tonics to Joe Seymore, and tried to do a mite of 
temperance work with him. It wasn’t an easy thing to 
do; but, you see, I had lots of time to think up what to 
say to him, and I didn’t dare not to try, when he had 
asked me to talk tonics with him. I only said a word or 
two; but I tell you I quaked for fear he would be 
angry. Though his face grew very grave, he said 
‘Thank you.’ The rest of the topic I talked to Mr. 
Cassart. You know you positively must talk nonsense 
to him; so we compared receipts for good hair tonics, 
and simply rattled nonsense.” 

“You said Tonics was a split topic. What do you 
mean?” 

“Don’t you know how you tell a man you have not 
another waltz on your program, but he can have half a 
one? I didn’t have a single unengaged topic when Mr. 
Cassart asked to talk with me; so I split Tonics. I split 
Egypt, too. I was thankful enough to do it; for I didn’t 
have five minutes’ talk to give about Egypt. Fortunately 
I had read ‘The Miracle in Stone;’ so I got through 
Egypt famously, thanks to the pyramids,” 

“Well, I talked Egypt, with Gus Lamont; and not 
one sensible thing would he say, but insisted on making 
me talk about a black cat of his ancestors, called Egypt.” 

“T want to tell you an awful Irish bull I made. In 
talking Quotations to Mr. Sommers, I quoted ‘The 
chink of silver healed the hurt which honor felt.’ He 
said I was wrong. As Tennyson was lying on the table, 
I picked it up, to prove I was right, when I found it to 
be, ‘The jingling .of the guinea helps the hurt which 
honor feels.’ Then, in a most commendable way, I said: 
‘Well, I had the meaning of it, at any rate, and would 
sooner get the meaning right, if I did get the words 
wrong, than get the words right and the meaning wrong.’ 
Of course, he laughed; but I didn’t enjoy it much. But 
I pretended to, and said: ‘Shure, an’ my father’s just 
over from yonder a little while.’ ” 

“Ned Ward took me down by asking me to talk with 
him about The Book I Read Last, and then by gravely 
beginning the conversation by saying he had the greatest 
desire to talk with me on this topic, as he didn’t know I 
ever read books. The wretch,—when I had thought 
up several real good things to say about Drummond’s 
Tropical Africa. Of course, I didn’t say them, but vowed 
that the last book I had opened was the almanac, when 
I was hunting up suitable dates for breaking my New 
Year’s resolutions, It didn’t seem to work very well to 
think up bright things to say; for, just as sure as you 
did, the man you were to talk with had taken a totally 
different line of thought, and things you had thought up 
to say didu’t fit.” 

“‘Wasn’t it funny to see the way the usual belles and 
wall-flowers changed places?” 

“No one was a real wall-flower, which you can’t say 
atadance. But I suppose you noticed the belles of the 
heads were not just the same girls who are usually belles 
of the heels.” 

Well, Jean did as she planned,—showed a charming 
way to have a party without a card or a bit of dancing; 
and the germans of Wayland are this winter topic 
parties. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1889.] 


1. January 6.—The Mission of John the Baptist.,.....0-srsss Mark 1 : 1-11 


& January 13.—A Sabbath in the Life of Jesus....................Mark 1 : 21-34 
& January 20.—Healing of the Leper ‘Mark 1 : 85-45 
/& Tanuary 27.—Forgiveness and Healing.s......ccseessreserseees Mark 2; 1-12 











_ 5. February 3.—The Parable of the Sower Mark 4 : 10-20 
6. February 10.—The Fierce De i Mark 5 : 1-20 
%. February 17.—The Timid Woman’s Touch ............000000 Mark 5 ; 25-34 
8. February 24.—The Great Teacher and the Twelve............ Mark 6 : 1-12 


9 March 3,—Jesus the Messiah.. Mark 8 : 27-9: 1 








10. March 10,—The Child-like Spirit....... Mark 9 : 33-42 
il. March 17.—Christ’s Love to the Young..........cceccsseeeee «Mark 10 ; 13-22 
12. March 24.—Blind Bartimeus....................... Mark 10 : 46-52 





12. March 31.—Review; or, Temperance Lesson, Eph. 5 : 15-21; or, Mis- 
sionary Lesson, Isa. 35 : 1-10, 





LESSON XII., SUNDAY, MARCH 24, 1889. 
Tite: BLIND BARTIMEUS. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Mark 10 : 46-52, Memory verses, 51, 52.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

46 J And they came to Jér'i-ch6: | 46 And they come to Jericho: 
and as he went out of Jér’i-ché and as he went out from Jeri- 
with his disciples and a great cho, with his disciples and a 
number of people, blind Bar-ti- great multitude, the son of 
Mus, the son of Ti-méus, sat by Timeus, Bartimeus, a blind 
the highway side begging. beggar, was sitting by the way 
_ 47 And when he heard that it | 47 side. And when he heard that 
was Jesus of Niz’a-réth, he began it was Jesus of Nazareth, he 
to cry out, and say; Jesus, #.0u Son began tocry out, and say, Jesus, 
Of Da’vid, have mercy on me. thou son of David, have mercy 

48 And many charged him that | 48 on me, And many rebuked 
he should hold his peace; but he him, that he should hold his 
cried the more a great deal, Thou peace: but he cried out the 
Son of David, have mercy on me. more a great deal, Thou son of 
* 49 And Jesus stood still, and David, have mercy on me, 
Commanded him to be called. | 49 And Jesus stood still, and said, 
And they call the blind man, say- Call ye him. And they call 
ing unto him, Be of good comfort, the blind man, saying unto 
rise; he calleth thee. him, Be of good cheer: rise, 
' 68 And he, casting away his | 50 hecalleththee. And he, cast- 
garment, rose, and came to Jesus. ing away his garment, sprang 

51 And Jesus answered and said | 51 up, and came to Jesus. And 
‘unto him, What wilt thou that I Jesus answered him, and said, 
should do unto thee? The blind What wilt thou that I should 
man said unto him, Lord, that I do unto thee? And the blind 
‘might receive my sight. man said unto him, } Rabboni, 

52 And Jesus said unto him, Go that I may receive my sight. 
thy way; thy faith hath made | 52 And Jesus said unto him, Go 
thee whole. And immediately thy way; thy faith hath ?made 
he received his sight, and fol- thee whole, And straightway 








’ Jowed Jesus in the way. he received his sight, and fol- 
_— lowed him in the way. 
* Bee John xx. 16. %Or, saved thee 
LESSON PLAN. 


:: Torro oF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Mighty Worker. 


Gotpen Text ror THE QUARTER: Believe me that Iam 
‘dn the Father, and the Father in me: or else believe me for the 
very works’ sake.—John i4 : 11. 


Lusson Topic: How to Seek. 
1, The Seeker’s Appeal, vs. 46-48. 
Lxsson OUTLINE: { 2. The Seeker’s Approach, vs. 49, 60. 
3. The Seeker’s Reward, vs. 61, 62. 


_.Gorpen Text: Thou Son of David, have mercy on me.— 
Mark 10 : 48. 


~ Darmy Home Reaprinas: 
M.—Mark 10 : 46-52. How to seek, 
T.—Matt. 20 : 29-34, Marthew’s parallel narrative, 
W.—Luke 18 ; 85-43, Luke’s parallel narrative. 
T.—Matt. 7: 1-12, Encouraged to seek. 
F.—Luke 18 ; 1-14. How to seek. 
$.—Matt. 15 : 21-28. Successful seeking. 
S,—Proy. 1 : 20-33, Unsuccessful seeking. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE SEEKER’S APPEAL. 

A. To Jesus: 

He began to cry out, and say, mee thou son of David (47). 
york. if thou wilt, thou canst (Matt. 
rd , my servant lieth in the house sick ‘att, 8 : 6). 

Lord, thou son of David (Matt. 15: 

ord, behold, he whom thou lovest is ratek (John 11 : 8). 
u. For Mercy: 
** Have mercy on me (47). 
“Have mercy on my son (Matt. 17 : 15). 
Have mercy on us, thou son of Davi (Matt. me: 30). 
Jesus, Master, have mercy on us (Luke 17 
Thou son of David, have mercy on me diss 18 : 38). 
AM, With Impcrtunity : 

He cried out the more a great deal (48). 
Let them cry mightily unto God (Jonah 3 : 8). 
They cried out the more (Matt. 20 : 31). 
Lest she wear me out by her contiensl coming (Luke 18 : 5). 
Pray without ceasing (1 Thess. 5 : 17). 

1. ‘Bartimens, a blind beggar, was sitting by the way side.” (1) 
His mina condition ; ; (2) His favorable position ; (3) His grand 
opportunity. 

2. ‘When he heard that it was Jesus, . . . he began to cry out.” 
(1) The passing Saviour; (2) The inspiring message; (3) The 
quic k outery. 

~ $. ‘“‘Jesus,... have mercy on me.”’ (1) Mercy from Jesus; (2) 
Merey for man.—(i) The source ee mercy; (2) The supply of 
mercy ; (3) The recipients of mercy. 


II, THE SEEKER’S APPROACH. 
1. The Waiting Jesus : 
Jesus stood still, and said, Call ye him (49). 


Feeder pert ng of God waited (1 Pet. 3 : 20). 

Behold, I stand at the door and knock (Rev. 3 : 20). 

il, The Comforting Call : 

Be of good cheer: rise, he calleth thee (49). 

Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye (Isa. 55 : 1), 

Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heevy laden (Matt. 11 : 28), 
Bring him hither to me (Matt. 17 : 17). 

The Spirit and the bride say, Come (Rev. 22:17). 


i. The Glad Response : 
He... sprang up, and came to Jesus’(50). 


They ueaighewes left the nets, and followed him (Matt. 4 ; 20). 
— uneerwey left the boat and their father, and followed (Matt. 
) 


He forsook all, and rose up and followed him (Luke 5 : 28). 

They then that received his word were baptized (Acts 2; 41), 

1. “Jesus stood gtill.”” (1) Filled with a Abe. od 8 power ; (2) 
Overflowing w ith aSaviour’s love; (8) Sto ree  / a beggar’s cry. 

2, ‘Call ye him.” (1) The omnipotent Lord; (2) The needy man; 
(3) The appointed messengers. 

3. ‘He, casting away his garment, sprang up, and came to Jesus.”’ 
UR, nstantaneous response; (2) Self-sacrificing response; (3) 
ist-ward response. 


Ill. THE SEEKER’S REWARD. 
1. Opportunity : 

What wilt thou that I should do unto thee? (51.) 
According to your faith be it done unto you (Matt, 9 : 29). 
What will ye that I should do unto you? (Matt. 20 ; 82.) 
Whatsoever ye shall ask, .. . that will I do yee 14: 13). 
I have set before thee a door opened (Rev. 3 : 8). 


ll. Commendation : 
Thy faith hath made thee whole (52). 

I have not found so great faith, no, not A Israel (Matt. 8: 10). 

O woman, great is thy faith (Matt. 1 15 : 28). 

Well done, 0d and faithful servant (Matt. 25 : 23). 

Thou didst keep the word of my patience (Rev. 3 ; 10). 

Ul. Healing: 
Straightway he received his sight (52). 

The woman was made whole from that hour (Matt. 9 : 22). 

Go in peace, and be whole of thy ages ( (Mes 5:34). - 

Thy 9s hath made thee whole fe 19). 

F - hath given him this perfect soundness (Acts 8 : 16), 

4 sigs wilt thou that I should fe unta.thee?’’ The Lord’s 
princely proposals (1) To him; (2) To me. 

2. **Gothy way; thy faith hath made thee whole,” (1) A believer ; 
(2) A sound man; (3) A missionary. 

8. ‘He received his sight, and followed him in the way.” i) The 
pers treatment of the man; (2) The man’s treatment of the 

rd. 





LESSON BIBLE READING, 


JESUS AND THE BLIND, 


Restoration from blindness a work of God (Exod, 4 ; 11 ; Psa. 146 : 8), 

Restoration from blindness a work of the Messiah (Isa. 29:18; 35: 
5; 42:6, 7), 

Restoration from blindness a work of Jesus (Matt. 9 : 27-31 ; 20 :30-34; 
Mark 8 ; 22-26 ; 10 : 46-52 ; Luke 7: 21; John 9: 1-7). 

Restoration from blindness demonstrated the Messiahship of Jesus 
(Matt. 11: 4-6 ; 12 : 22-30; John 9: 16, 17, 80-33 ; John 10 : 20, 21). 

Care of the blind commended (Luke 14 : 12-14). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 
A discourse about riches (Mark 10 : 23-27) follows the last 


man. A question of Peter led to further discourse (Mark 
10 : 28-31), concluding with the parable of the laborers in 
the vineyard (Matt. 20: 1-16). Another prediction of the 
Passion seems to have been made immediately afterwards 
(Mark 10: 32-34), giving the most graphic account of the 
circumstances. The ambitious request of Salome and her 
two sons is recorded by Matthew (Matt. 20 : 20-28) and 
Mark (Mark 10 : 35-45). The most natural view of the 
order of events places this week’s lesson next in time; but, as 
Matthew and Mark say that the miracle occurred while 
coming out of Jericho, some think the events narrated in 
Luke 19 : 2-27 should be placed before the healing of Barti- 
meus, Yet Luke himself gives the other order, and his 
language in Luke 19: 1 is quite general, probably referring 
to the journey as a whole, and not to some specific entrance 
to Jericho. This would sufficiently explain the divergence 
in the accounts. Others think that Matthew and Mark refer 
to the old city, and Luke to the new; but this is less probable, 
The place was immediately'outside the city of Jericho, The 
time was within a day or two of the final departure from 
Jericho to Jerusalem. This latter Andrews fixes on Friday, 
Nisan 8 (March 31), giving as the date of the lesson Thurs- 
day, Nisan 7 (March 30), year of Rome 783 (A. D. 30). 
Parallel passages: Matthew 20; 29-34; Luke 18 ; 35-19: 1. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 46.—And they come to Jericho: and as he went out from 
Jericho, with his disciples and a great multitude, the son of 
Timeus, Bartimeus, a blind beggar, was sitting by the way side: 
Jesus had now moved forward on his journey from the Gali- 
lean region through Perea towards Jerusalem as far as the 
neighborhood of Jericho, which was about five miles west of 
the Jordan and about twenty miles distant from Jerusalem. 
According to Matthew and Mark, he came to the city, and 
apparently, after being there for a time, he went forth from 
the city gates, and came upon the blind man as he was walk- 
ing along the road. Matthew speaks of two men. Luke 
represents the miracle as occurring when Jesus was approach- 
ing the city, and not as he was going away from it. The 
difference in respect to this point is not one of serious impor- 
tance, whether we regard it as easily to be explained, as some 
do, or as necessarily to be left unexplained. It is supposed 
by many, that, after his first arrival in Jericho, Jesus went 
out of the city on some excursion into the neighborhood, and 
that the healing of the blind men occurred at this time. The 





\ My beloved... knocketh, saying, Open to me (Song of Sol. 5 : 2). 
Jesus stood stl, and called them (Matt, 20 : $4) ™ } 





lesson, being occasioned by the departure of the rich young | 


an independenpea a proper name. The expression which 
Mark uses cannot be regarded, therefore, as a mere repetition. 
The man and his father also may, not improbably, have been 
somewhat well known among the Christian disciples after- 
wards. It is supposed that verse 52 may imply that Bar- 
timeus became a preacher of the gospel and missionary. This 
prominence is regarded by some as the reason why Mark 
speaks of him, and omits any mention of the other blind man, 
to whom Matthew alludes in saying that there were two, 
These two men (or the one, as Mark has it) were sitting by 
the roadside, and thus, as Jesus approached, they were so 
near him that they could easily hope to arrest his attention 
and make known their request. They had the earnestness 
which sprang from the distress that was upon them, and ny 
hopefully sought his help, 

Verses 47, 48.—And when he heard that it was Jesus of Naza- 
reth, he began to cry out, and say, Jesus, thou son of David, have 
mercy on me. And many rebuked him, that he should hold his 
peace: but he cried out the more a great deal, Thou son of David, 
have mercy on me: As the crowd were moving along the road, 
their voices proclaimed the fact that the person about whom 
they had gathered was Jesus; or, as his attention was aroused 
by the presence of the multitude, he may have inquired after 
the cause of the excitement, and may thus have learned that 
Jesus was approaching the place where he was sitting. It 
would seem that he must have heard of Jesus before this, and 
that, as he thought of what he had been told concerning him, 
he had had awakened in his heart the hope that, in case he 
should ever meet him, he might gain from him the blessing 
which was so important to his life. His hope turned towards 
faith, and, when the happy moment came, he presented his 
petition with a trustfulness which secured what was desired. 
The blind man addresses Jesus as the son of David. He thus 
recognizes him as the Messiah, the descendant of David who 
was-to sit upon his throne, In this acknowledgment, as 
well as in his petition, his faith was exhibited. The word 
“merey” here conveys the idea of “ pity” or “ compassion.” 
The hope of the blind man was that the great Son of David 
would look with compassion upon him in his infirmity and 
distress, and would give him relief. His request was earnest 
and importunate, He felt that this might be his only oppor- 
tunity, and that he must use it to secure the end. He cried 
out therefore, as from the depths of his heart, and was deter- 
mined that nothing should be left undone on his part to 
attract the attention of Jesus. When “the multitude,” as 
Matthew has it, or “ many,” as Mark says, began to rebuke 
him, he would not be restrained, but only cried out the more 
earnestly, saying again the same words. The- persons who 
rebuked him doubtless felt that he was an insignificant-man, 
a mere wayside beggar, and that it was unsuitable that the 
scene should be disturbed by his outcries. They would have 
him hold his peave. But he was only moved to ery out the 
more for help. The blind man’s condition and his action 
illustrate strikingly the case of many who draw near to Jestis 
for the forgiveness of sins. He knew in his own experience 
the wretchedness of his past and present state. He realized 
that he could not help himself in any measure, much less 
effect a complete deliverance for himself. He realized also 
that others could do nothing for him. But now the new 
prophet, whom he believed to be the Messiah, was approach- 
ing, and in him he trusted that help could be found. In 
simple-trust he asked what he needed. He believed and was 
saved, The faith of the Christian disciple who finds forgive- 
ness and peace in Jesus is like that of this man. It cries out 
for deliverance, and believes. It rests all with Christ, as 
receives the blessing as a free gift, 

Verses 49, 50.—And Jesus stood still, and said, Call ye him, 
And they call the blind man, saying wnto him, Be of good cheer : 
rise, he calleth thee. And he, casting away his garment, sprang 
up, and came to Jesus: The multitude rebuked the blind man ; 
but Jesus listened to his request. He stopped in his course, 
and bade those near him summon the petitioner before him. 
The contrast between the attitude and feeling of Jesus and 
the attitude and feeling of the crowds that attended him, and 
even of the disciples, is set before us many times in the gospel 
narrative. They did not comprehend his work or under 
stand what was in his thought and his heart. The poor and 
the sick and the sorrowing were those whom he most gladly 
sought, and the help which he had to give them was ever 
ready for bestowal upon their faith. So here he turned aside 
by his action the rebuke of the crowd, and immediately by 
word and act moved towards the conferring of the desired 
blessing. The text which the Revised Version follows in 
these verses is noticeable in two points, as giving greater life 
and vividness to the scene. Instead of “commanded himi to 
be called,” as the Authorized Version ‘has it, the Revisers, 
adopting the more approved text, give the words “ said, Call 
ye him.” The words which Jesus used are thus introduced, 
and the reader is, as it were, carried back to the time of the 
event, and made to hear what was said. These words were 
spoken to those of the crowd who stood near, and perhaps to 
those who had been endeavoring to restrain the blind man, 
In the fiftieth yerse also, instead of the word “rose,” which 
the Authorized Version has, the better text, followed by the 
Revisers, has the verb meaning “to spring up.” The blind 





name “Bartimeus” means “son of Timeus,” and yet it has 
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- cure: “And straightway he received his sight,” The evan- 
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tion. This sudden action showed his earnestness and hope- 
fulness. He cast off his outer garment or mantle, which 
might be a hindrance to his movements, and came eagerly to 
Jesus. As Canon Cook says in his note on these two verses, 
“The command to the disciples, their kindly, sympathizing 
words, and the sudden energetic action of the blind man, are 
related with a vividness and fulness characteristic of this 
Gospel.” St. Peter, he adds, naturally recalled them; not, it 
may be, withaut reference to his own act, described by St. 
John (John 21: 4). The originality and independence of 
this narrative, he further says, are recognized by late critical 
writers. Whether we are to carry back the narrative of 
Mark’s Gospel in many cases to Peter, or not, there can be 
no doubt that his story has the characteristics of a story told 
by an eye-witness of the events described. The little details 
of action and expression bear unmistakable evidence that the 
narrator was present at the scenes described. It is as if the 
author of the Gospel had been himself thus present. We 
cannot but believe that the person or persons from whom he 
derived the narrative were simple and accurate reporters of 
what they saw or heard. Not improbably, Peter may have 
been the source from which he drew his Gospel, as was sup- 
posed by early writers, and as is believed by many, if not 
most, writers of recent date. 

Verses 51, 52.—And Jesus answered him, and said, What 
wilt thou that I should do unto thee? And the blind man said 
unto him, Rabbont, that I may receive my sight. And Jesus said 
unto him, Go thy way; thy faith hath made thee whole. And 
siraightway he received his sight, and followed him in the way: 
The question of Jesus in verse 51 was, in reality, an answer 
to the blind man’s petition. It showed his compassionate 
feeling, and his readiness to grant the. help which was 
needed. How different was his attitude from that of those 
who were accompanying him! They rebuked and tried to 
restrain the poor beggar as he asked for pity. Jesus received 
him graciously, and, by his question, indicated his willingness 
to hear whatever request he might present. The blind man 
had but one request, in which all his thought and feeling 
were centered. The blindness which had rested upon him 
as an impenetrable cloud, and made life dark and sad, might 
perchance now be removed. If it could be, he cared for 
nothing else, and could think of nothing else. In the word 
“ Rabboni,” which the Revised Version introduces in accord- 
ance with the best text, we have, in all probability, the 
expression used by the blind man, This is the most respect- 
ful and reverential of the titles by which teachers were 
addressed, and is equivalent to “my great master.” It was 
the term used by Mary Magdalene when she recognized 
Jesus.on the morning of his resurrection (John 20): 16)... It 
was, as related to “rabbi,” akin, says Dr. Morison, to the 
French “monseigneur,” as distinguished from “monsieur.” 
It was a word which a beggar like Bartimeus might naturally 
use as he drew near to a great teacher and prophet. The 
Authorized Version, following another text, has “ Lord.”— 
That I may receive my sight: He joins his words to those 
of Jesus: “What wilt thou?” What dost thou desire? I 
desire one thing, and one thing only,—that I may receive 
my sight. This is my wish, and this is the thing which 
I ask to have given to me. Do this for me, and my de- 
sires are satisfied. In Matthew’s narrative the words are, 
“That our eyes may be opened.” According to Matthew, 
Jesus “touched the eyes” of the blind men, This act may 
have been connected with the effecting of the cure. It may 
have been a means of strengthening the faith and confidence 
of the recipients of the blessing. Instead of this, Mark has 
simply, “Go thy way; thy faith hath made thee whole.” 
These words may naturally have followed the act of touching 
the eyes, and in the use of them Jesus says, in substance: The 
work is now done for you. In answer to your faith, dis- 
played in the earnestness of your coming to me, I give you 
the complete cure which you desire. You have nothing 
more to do or to ask for. Go your way; your faith has 
realized for you the result. We may believe that, with the 
sense of bodily healing which the blind man had imme- 
diately upon the utterance of these words, there came into 
-his mind also a sense of spiritual healing, a sense of the par- 
don of his sins, and a new joy which was the outcome and 
the evidence of a new life. There is a striking emphasis in 
the simple words which Mark adds with reference to the 


gelists narrate the miracles of Jesus everywhere after the 
same manner. They do not give any long story of what was 
accomplished, or express at length their sense of the wonder- 
ful in the works. They simply say that Jesus uttered his 
word, and then, as if nothing else needed to be said, they 
add the statement that the result immediately followed. 
The grandeur of his miraculous power is thus made most 
conspicuous before the minds of the readers. One of the 
most wonderful things about the gospel story as told by these 
writers certainly is this simplicity. They tell of Jesus only 
that he spoke, and it was done. They leave the simple story 
to make its own impression, and seem assured that, as the 
Divine power was manifested in his works, the fact of his 
possessing such power, and the testimony which it carries 
with it, will be evident to all who hear or read of what he 


received his sight. Mark adds, that he “followed him in 
the way.” The blind man joined the multitude who were 
accompanying Jesus, and moved forward with him on his 
journey. We cannot doubt that his faith in Jesus was 
strengthened, and that, as he had addressed him as the son 
of David, he now even more fully accepted him as such, and 
rejoiced in him as a deliverer, not only from blindness, but 
also from sin. Luke says he “followed him, glorifying 
God: and all the people, when they saw it, gave praise unto 
God.” The miracle was so wonderful, and carried in it so 
great a blessing, that the multitude—and perhaps especially 
those among the crowd who had attempted to restrain the 
blind man, and silence him—joined their voices with his as 
he praised God for his cure. The power displayed in the 
miracle impressed them all, and, for the time at least, they 
were ready to accept him as a prophet and messenger sent 
forth by God. We may believe that Bartimeus was one of 
those who attended Jesus in his triumphal entrance into 
Jerusalem, and that he was a loving disciple ever afterwards. 
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SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODET. 


1. Four facts are, as it were, the steps in the healing of 
Bartimeus. Urged by asense of his infirmity and by his 
poverty, and learning that Jesus, who has heaied so many 
afflicted ones, is passing at this moment near him, the blind 
man endeavors to come to him. But immediately he en- 
counters obstacles which are raised by the large retinue that 
surrounds the Lord, and by the ill wishes of a party in this 
crowd who think that such a vagrant ought not to be per- 
mitted to stop such a great personage. 

Bartimeus does not allow himself to be stopped by the 
external obstacles; he cries to Jesus, and, the more they try to 
impose silence upon him, the stronger he makes his appeal. 
At last he hears the voice of Jesus inviting him to draw 
near; he casts aside everything that hinders him, and 
obtains the cure which, by attaching him to Jesus, may be- 
come the means of his eternal salvation. Four words then 
sum up this story: he seeks, he is stopped, he perseveres, he 
finds. 

2. By a singular coincidence, we find these same four char- 
acteristics in an entirely different scene which occurred in 
the same place, perhaps on the same day as the healing of 
Bartimeus: the visit of Jesus to the house of Zaccheus, which 
is related by Luke in chapter 19, beginning at the first verse. 

Zaccheus also seeks Jesus, but for other reasons; he has 
two good eyes, and he is rich, But he has heard of Jesus, of 
his holiness, of his love, of his condescension especially toward 
men of his class,—the tax-gatherers. He is impelled to go 
to Jesus, not by the wish to see, but by the wish to see him, 
—Jesus ; and undoubtedly with the hope, in gazing upon this 
face so full of grace and truth, of finding in this sight some 
encouragement to good, a little of the peace and spiritual 
wealth of which he feels himself devoid. But he, too, in his 
search, encounters obstacles, it may be in himself, it may be 
from without. First, he is short of stature; then the numer- 
ous crowdé which surrounds the Lord does not permit him to 
approach near enough to gaze upon him. However, he is 
not stopped by these difficulties. As the blind man redoubles 
his cries when they wish to silence him, so Zaccheus, who is 
too small, finds a way to double his height by climbing a 
sycamore-tree, and from there he can easily look at the Lord ; 
he can henceforth say, with the Apostle, “ We have seen his 
glory, full of grace and truth.” But not only that: he gains 
even more than he has thought of. Thanks to the call of 
Jesus, who invites him to receive him at his house, he has the 
opportunity to speak to him and to hear him to his gratifica- 
tion; and when the Lord leaves this house, he leaves there 
salvation through faith in him. Zaccheus, then, has also 
sought; he has not allowed himself to be discouraged by 
obstacles ; he has persevered, and he has found,—found even 
“ more than he would have dared to ask or think” (Eph. 3: 20). 

3. This remarkable coincidence between these accomplished 
facts under such different external circumstances, is not so 
accidental as it would seem at the first glance. It proceeds 
from permanent relations between our hearts and the Lord on 
one side, and men on the other side. 

Perhaps like the blind man, we are under the weight of a 
personal trial which poverty increases; or perhaps, like Zac- 
cheus, while enjoying the pleasure of wealth, we suffer from 
the loss of social esteem, or the want of peace and internal 


power. Jesus passes; he passes before you,—there, in this 
Bible laid away in our dwelling, which contains the mani- 


you hear the preaching of his gospel; there, in that holy 
communion where he offers you the pledges of his pardon, and 
of his communion with your heart; there, in that friend who 
speaks to you of him; in this father or mother who invites 
you to kneel before him with them. 

It is the moment of seeking him, like Zaccheus and Bar- 





@id. Jesus touched the blind man’s eyes, and straightway he 


rise up between him and you. One kind comes from within: 
“Thou art too unworthy, too wicked ; thou hast offended him 
too much!” The other kind comes from without. They 
are human mockeries, such as these: “Thou believest that he 
will hear thee? Thou imaginest that he is disturbed about 
thee? Poor fool! Thy cries are lost in space.” This is 
now the moment for you to struggle, to persevere, to rée- 
double your cry, to take a firm stand on the pedestal of his 
promises, to throw far from you everything that may prevent 
you from giving yourself to him,—finally to take him at his 
word, he who addressed to you this offer, “ What wilt thou 
that I should do unto thee?” And the moment comes, per- 
haps at that hour even, when your eyes, being made clear by 
the Spirit of God, they will contemplate your Lord near you} 
when, in the joy of his pardon, you can pour out your heart 
to him; when he will come to live in you, as in the house of 
Zaccheus, with his salvation; when, like Bartimeus, you can 
henceforth walk with him in the light of life, 
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THE FIRST HOUR OF EYESIGHT. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


In the time of Christ there were two Jerichos, each of 
which has an individual history given to us in the Bible, 
And even now there is pointed out a small village on the 
spot, and ruins in either direction mark the site of both of 
the former cities. Perhaps Bartimeus took an open stand on 
the road between the two towns; and then we could under- 
stand that, if Jesus was passing along, he might be, as Mark 
says, departing from Jericho, while it might be quite as true, 
as Luke says, that he was just coming nigh to Jericho,—for 
they were but a scant distance apart. Such a thoroughfare 
surely would be a good place for begging. 
Then again we must recollect that blindness was, and is, a 
familiar affliction in the East. Begging almost necessarily 
grows out of a disability so serious as the loss or the absence 
of sight. And such a thronged passage as this, across which 
people would be likely to go at almost any time or all times of 
the day, might be imagined to be full of mendicants, sitting 
beside their little gourds or earthen vessels in order to solicit 
aid. Matthew says there were in this instance two, at least, 
—of whom Bartimeus was mentioned in particular by Mark 
and Luke, as possibly being longest in that vicinity and most 
known, but both of whom were healed by the miracle of 
Jesus, and both followed after him. : 

The frequent expositions of this passage have rendered 
the story perfectly plain, and all we need to do now is to 
seize upon the lesson of spiritual instruction it suggests. 
And we choose only one point to press on an occasion like 
this,—let us try to ascertain what were some of the things 
Bartimeus would look for first when: he began to see. We 
think there will be illustrative profit in the question, What 
was this man’s experience during the earliest hour he had as 
aseeing man? And it seems we can reach an answer more 
expeditiously if we consider some events in the history he 
passed through just before he had his eyes opened, and then 
inquire what he first looked for just after. 

I. So we become imaginative, and try to see the spectacle 


We catch the intense instant when Jesus said, “Go thy way; 
thy faith hath made thee whole.” Think what an “old man 
with his deeds” Bartimeus now put off! 

1. Remember, he had been for all his life under a deep dis- 
ability that nothing could reach. Once, years ago, I hap- 
pened to be at an exhibition of blind people. During a 
recess in the entertainment—given so that friendly persons 
could talk to them a little—I noticed one of the school-boys 
of the village sitting upon the edge of the platform, in uncon- 
scious view of us all, holding his handkerchief by the two 
corners, folded it into a bandage, and drawing it tightly over 
both his eyes, while he bent his head toward one side of the 
room, and then toward the other, as if he were trying 
thoughtfully to find out how it would seem to be blind. It is 
a sad and pitiful and wretched state to be in. 

Bartimeus could not have known what it was to see. He 
did not at all understand what such a thing meant. And 
yet he had been told what other persons did with their eyes. 
And he had a kind of instinct that made him feel that if he 
could only have the power of vision, it surely would be the 
making of him. He felt somewhat as an unconverted man 
is apt to feel,—he does not know what it is to be at peace 
with God, dear to a Saviour who has redeemed him, saved 


satisfaction, and we experience an uneasiness which disturbs | with real grace by the gospel sent to him; but he has a kind 
us in the enjoyment of our wealth, or perhaps we suffer | of wistful thought, sometimes, that he is going to be a Chris- 
from some other trouble. We need a consoler, a friend, a | tian eventually; and he knows it would be better in every 


way for him if only he should become a converted man now. 
2. Next we must bear in mind that Bartimeus had been 


festation of his grace; there, in that house of worship where | healed suddenly and sovereignly of his blindness, He him- 


self had really nothing to do with the wonderful cure; Jesus 
Christ did it all) The man cried out to him. But it was 
not the cries that opened his eyes; Jesus alone opened his 
eyes. Bartimeus ran after him, and lost his outer garment; 
but the sacrifice of his clothing had no value in helping him 
to see. 





timeus, Y; heart lifts itself toward him. But obstacles 


If this beggar had been asked how it was that he gained 


’ eee 


as the united narratives of three evangelists present it to us. _ 
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his full sight, he would have said, pointing to the Redeemer, 
“Just as I gained redemption from my sins. I needed it, and 
he did it. He did it alone by his grace, precisely as he 
opened my eyes alone by his power.” 

8. Then we are to recollect that this blind creature had 
received a second miracle within his mind and soul. Seeing 
is more than gazing. It seems likely that Bartimeus had 
been born blind. Some scholars say that “Timeus,” as a 
word, means “blind,” and “Bartimeus” means “son of a 
blind man.” Perhaps his father was blind before him, and 
so he never had help in instructing himself. But now Jesus 
made him to comprehend with his intellect what he per- 
ceived with his organs of vision. 

That is surely what the Saviour does now with those whom 
he forgives and converts by his Holy Spirit. The entrance 
of God’s words is what gives light to a newly made Christian. 
If any one had tried previously to tell this blind man about 
the seven colors in the spectrum, what would the dull creature 
have comprehended? He would have burst out in impa- 
tience: “I do not know what you mean by sunshine! How 
do you think I can listen while you talk about a rainbow ?” 
Now, God’s Spirit may be trusted to instruct each docile 
believer in the earliest principles of religious life, just as cer- 
tainly as we may trust that Jesus, when this sightless beggar 
gained his vision, taught him some of the primal steps in the 
use of it. What one does not know at first, he can soon learn. 

4. Then we must not forget that all the accounts tell us 
that in the same moment Bartimeus was truly converted. His 
faith “saved” him. He went over from Judaism to Chris- 
tianity as swiftly as Saul did while he was galling Jesus 
“Lord” and on the instant becoming Paul forever. 

Hence we may treat the whole of this story as a parable as 
well asa miracle; it is a story of divine grace in the salva- 
tion of a sinner, and we are at liberty to make it an evan- 
gelical sermon at once. 

IL, Thus we reach the second point mentioned, and are 


"9 ready with no further explanation to ask concerning what 


were the things Bartimeus first looked to see in the earliest 
hour of his gaining eyesight. 

1. Of course, we say he looked up to see Jesus Christ, his 
Master and Saviour, before anything else. Ah, what a look 
that one must have been! What love and longing! What 
gratitude and wonder! What hopeand joy! Even curiosity 
would be swallowed up in adoration and awestruck surren- 
der of soul. And if those new eyes grew as blind as ever 
before with the tears that flowed from them now, we should 
not blame him. 

“None but Jesus !”—so cries the soul that first comes to 
know him, and discerns what all the vast redemption signi- 
fies which he has given in that one act of pardon. And then 
he sings: “ Whom have I in heaven but thee? and there is 
none upon earth that I desire beside thee!” 

2. The next thing this blind man would look to see would 
be that company of Jesus’ friends which stood around him. 
He would forget instantly all their mistaken rudeness in 
keeping him back and telling so wretched a creature to hold 
his peace ; he would remember only the gentle and helpful 
words he heard somebody say afterward, when they called 
him to come on quickly now, and bade him to be of good 


' eomfort. 


There are Christians in these days who long to look on the 
great apostles and martyrs of that old early time. Bartimeus 
would possibly scan their faces more kindly still if he should 
recognize some notable met among them of whom he might 
have heard. Was this Matthew, for instance, the publican 
that gathered Roman taxes, the unpopular Jew that scan- 
dalized the nation by doing work for their oppressors? How 
patriotic he showed himself now! Was this the John whom 
the great Rabbi so tenderly loved? Was this other the 
Simon Peter who so enthusiastically loved him? Oh, what 
a difference it made to be one of Jesus’ close friends! How 
it changed everybody! And now he was going to be one of 
them, and they should see whether he would stand true along 
the years! 

3. In the third place, we imagine Bartimeus would surely 
look at himself. He had never seen his own hands, or feet, 
or garments! What a revelation he would be to his own 
mind! He must have seemed thin in feature, old and worn 
and tired, melancholy, cringing, timid,—nothing but a beggar, 
any way. But now he had eyes like other people! And this 
man knew that if he could get a living without the chance of 
sight, it was a tremendous pity if he could not be a man of 
competence and worth before long with this change in his 
life. Hope sprang up in his heart, and ran over all his 
demeanor in an instant. He would never forget in one par- 
ticular what he had been; but now by the grace of God he 
was “a new creature.” Putting off the old man, he “ put on 
the new man, which is being renewed unto knowledge after 
the image of him that created him.” 

It is always with a ‘pathetic kind of self-pity that each 
Christian gazes back upon the years of life lost before he 
learned ‘to follow the Saviour. It may be that it is whole- 
some for all of us to look unto the rock whence we were 
hewn and the hole of the pit whence we were digged ; but it 
should be done rarely. We may more profitably think of 
the fair and fine future in which the time may be redeemed. 


God’s infinite grace can avail to make us widely aseful in the 
days to come. 

4. Then, for one swift moment, Bartimeus would be sure 
to look a long and intense look at old Jericho. What a fresh 
world was this one he had, in a sense, just entered! Men 
and women and children were close around him, thronging 
up, indeed, to stare at him upon whom such a miracle had 
been wrought. One was lame, and one was poor, and one 
was sad in habiliments of mourning; and another was leprous, 
and another yelling with a possession of the Devil,—oh, what 
a world it was! But Bartimeus turned one eager gaze at 
Jesus, and perceived that he loved them all, and was going to 
do what he could, living or dying, to give help. 

So was Bartimeus, God willing! And the sweet light fell 
over an eager pair of new eyes, and the sunshine shone down 
upon him, and Jericho’s birds sang in the trees, and the sky 
was blue overhead. Did any man need to be discouraged 
when he had eyes, and Jesus was at hand? We can picture 
the great wave of happiness that came over this excited man 
just then. Oh, how glad he was, and how grateful and loving 
also, as he thought of Jesus, who had done so much for him! 
But we must keep clear about one thing: it was not his 
exhilaration and joy that opened his eyes, Jesus opened his 
eyes, The experience was not the miracle; the experience 
was the result of the miracle,—just as one’s feeling of won- 
derful peace and love and hope and joy after conversion is 
not conversion, but the result of conversion. Bartimeus did 
not explain that sight of his by the feeling of gladness he had 
about it. He explained the feeling of gladness he had by 
the miracle wrought upon his eyes. 

5. Then, stiddenly, Bartimeus saw the other blind man. 
There was one person he thoroughly understood. Down on 
the pathway, the coarsely wrought staff in his hand, the 
shaking of the box for money, then a whine and a snivel and 
acry,—odh! had he been just such an abject caricature of 
humanity himself? After that “other man” he went, a 
disciple now to some purpose. You can see him as he takes 
the forlorn comrade by the hand and leads him up to Jesus; 
he tells him what to call; he encourages him to say right 
out what he needs; he looks up with his new eyes in the face 
of Immanuel, and reads the everlasting “ Yes” in the eyes 
of the “ Yea and Amen”. of Israel. And so two had their 
visual organs healingly “touched” that day, and became the 
children of light and grace. 

Oh, there is always “another man”! The weakest is the 
strongest when he has a heart and a longing in the line where 
he has suffered in hard old days before. It is beautiful to 
“follow Jesus,” as Mark puts the record; but it is grand to 
have “two” go along together and aid in giving comfort the 
one to the other, as Matthew relates. How those amiable 
old friends would talk of the days of blindness they had 
known! Would they forget the other blind men still in the 
dark in Jericho? 
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ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


They come to Jericho (v.46). There ought to be tomfort to 
every sinner in the fact that Jesus came to Jericho. A 
special curse was pronounced on Jericho. It had opposed 
the people of God at the very threshold of the Promised 
Land. When it was overthrown, God declared that the man 
who should seek to rebuild it should be visited with dire 
punishment. But even to such a ruined and accursed city, 
the Son of. God came with the proffer of salvation. Many a 
soul’s residence is in ruins and under a curse; but Jesus 
brings hope even there. Not in favored Jerusalem only, but 
in doomed Jericho, salvation by Christ isdeclared. “ Faith- 
ful is the saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners; of whom I am 
chief.” 

The son of Timceus, Bartimeus. Parents and children are 
linked together in this world more closely, and in more ways, 
than’ they commonly realize. The Orientals have a way of 
showing these links of connection, in the names of both 
parents and children. They call a father by his son’s name, 
and a son by his father’s name; they give the father a new 
name when he has a son to link with his name, and they 
include the father’s name in the name of his son. We don’t 
even know, for example, what this blind beggar’s name was, 
We only know that he was old Timzus’s boy. Nor do the 


names in this way, the world does the linking for us. Every 
parent is judged, and asa rule is judged rightly, by the con- 
duct of his child at school, in the street, at a neighbor’s, or, 
as the child grows older, in college or in business. The 
parent’s name is indissolubly linked with the child’s name. 
The two go up or go down together. The parent who neglects, 
or who deals unwisely with, his child, endangers, and is likely 
to destroy, his own good name. 

A blind beggar, .. . sitting by the way side. It might be said 
that blind Bartimeus owed nothing to his circumstances, for 
the prominence he has in sacred history. Blind to begin 
with, and with begging for his only business, he was not what 





would be called oue of the favored ones of earth, Yet, when 


Orientals make a mistake in doing this. If we fail to link]... 


we look at it, we' chi? see that he owed a great deal to his cirs 
cumstances. It was because he was a blind beggar that he 
had a special blessing from Jesus, and that his name is lov- 
ingly linked with the “name which is above every name,” in 
the brightest record of the world’s ages. It is often our lack 
that is our greatest treasure; it is our helplessness that gives us 
ground of hope. We have cause for gratitude quite as much 
in our personal poverty, in our bodily weakness, in our pecu- 
liar trials and needs, in our depressing failures, as in those 
things which the world calls signs of prosperity. “He hath 
said unto me, My grace is sufficient for thee: for my power 
is made perfect in weakness. Most gladly therefore will I 
rather glory in my weaknesses, that the strength of Christ 
may rest upon me.” 

When he heard that it was Jesus,... he began to cry out, .. 
Have mercy (v. 47). All that we need to know, in our blind- 
ness and want, is that Jesus is near enough to hear our cry. 
There is no need of our’ waiting for any special sign that he 
is ready to listen to us. The fact that he is Jesus, settles the 
question that we may call on him in hope. If any of us are 
really in doubt whether Jesus can hear us, as we pray, it is’ 
not to be wondered at that we were in perplexity ; but if that 
point is settled, then we have but one thing‘to do, and that is | 
to cry out—for mercy. Not reward, but mercy, is what we 
ought to call for. Not our deserts, but our necessities, should 
fix the limits of our prayer. 

Many rebuked him, that he should hold his peace: but he’ orted 
out the more a great deal (v. 48). It is a good thing to know | 
when not to follow the advice of those about us. And if it is 
bad advice that is given us, the fact that a great many join in 
it, doesn’t improve it one whit. There are those on every 
side who will give bad advice. Some give it conscientiously ; 
but it is none the better worth following for that. There is 
nothing in which men are readier to rebuke over-earnestness 
than religious exercises; The “Salvation Army ” is ten times 
more sharply criticised for its methods, than the grog-shop , 
keepers, or the “ring-politicians.” If a man seems excited | 
over a sense of his sins, or in enjoyment of salvation, there 
are many who will rebuke him that he should hold his peace. 
But when a man is in dead earnest about his soul’s welfare, 
he will cry out the more a great deal, in spite of all foolish 
rebukings that may ding in his ears. 

Jesus stood still, and said, Call ye him. ... They call, ... say 
ing, ... Be of good cheer: rise, he calleth thee (v.49). Hewho 
calls on Jesus shall be called of Jesus. If we call in need 
and trust, we shall be called to comfort and hope. We may 
be only as blind beggars, and we may have no help from 
those about us as we cry out to the passing Saviour; but if 
we will persist in our cry, he who has all power in heaven 
and in earth, whose love is limitless, and who is tenderer, 
and more sympathetic than the gentlest hearted mother,: 
will, as it were, stay in his course, stand still in his sweep 
through the universe, and summon us to his life-giving 
presence, And when the voice of Jesus is heard calling us, 
we ought to be of good comfort. We need not wait to know 
why he calls us, or to what he calls us, The fact that he 
calls us is a sufficient assurance that a blessing is in store for 
us. And when any of us hear the call of Jesus to the blind 
and the beggared, we ought to repeat the call, and urge that 
it be accepted. In connection with the study of this lesson, 
more voices than ever before ought to say, in the home, in 
the Sunday-school, in the congregation, and by the wayside, 
to those who need the help and the forgiving power of Jesus, 
“Be of good cheer: rise, he calleth thee.” 

He, casting away his garment, sprang up, and came to Jesus 
(vy. 50). Even a beggar has to give up something in order to 
come to Jesus. It may be only a tattered garment, of little 
worth as a covering, but of real power as a hindrance; yet 
the choice must be made between yielding that and losing 
the hope of salvation. To-day there are many who are blind 
and know it, who are beggars and realize it, who are called 
of Jesus and hear his call, who are kept from starting up to 
go to Jesus, or who are hopelessly hindered in their progress 
toward him, by something they are holding in their hands, 
or which entangles their limbs, and which they are not ready 
to throw aside, that they may be free to run to him, in 
response to his loving call. It may be money, it may be 
place, it may be a business, it may be an appetite, it may be 
a sinful love, it may be ambition, it may be personal com- 
panionships,—God knows what it is, and the blind beggar 
knows it too. It must be cast aside, or the one who clings to 
it will be a blind beggar—eternally. “Therefore let us also 
lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth closely: 
cling to us, and let us run”—to Jesus at his call. 

Rabboni, that I may receive my sight (v.51). Our prayers 
are the test of our spirit. We ask for that which we most 
desire, whether it is that which we most need or not. And 
the larger our requests to God, the more likely we are to 
have them granted. If this beggar had asked for a new gar- 
ment, he might not have received it: if he had received that 
it would have been a small blessing in comparison with what 
he did ask for, and received. Sight was his greatest need, 
In asking for that he showed a right spirit, and he was 
blessed accordingly. How many there are whose prayers are 
rather for covered backs, or for full. pockets, than for opened 





eyes! They are not so desirous of clear sight, that they may 
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Nise their duty, and perceive the right way in life, as they 
are of some present possession or enjoyment which will 
tminister to their immediate gratification. Their prayer is 
not answered, because it is a prayer for a new garment in- 
stead of for eyesight. “Ye ask, and receive not, because ye 
ask amiss, that ye may spend it in your pleasures.” 

He received his sight, and followed him in the way (v. 52). 
When he was blind, Bartimeus had nothing better to do than 
to sit by the wayside begging. When he had received his 
sight, and could make a choice of occupation, he thought 
there was nothing better for him to do than to follow Jesus 
in the way. Nor was he mistaken. Yet that is not always 
the manner of men. There are those who go their own way 
while they can see, and while a choice is open to them; but 
who would be willing to trust Jesus if they were blind, and 
had no other hope of help than from him. It is a good thing 
to follow Jesus with our eyes open. That is walking both by 
sight and faith. But it is better to follow Jesus blindly than 
not to follow him at all. God knows when sight is safe for 
his children, and when it is not. We know that we do not 
always use our eyes wisely or safely. God help us to follow 
Jesus, by sight or by faith! “If thine eye causeth thee to 
stumble, pluck it out, and cast it from thee: it is good for 
thee to enter into life with one eye, rather than having two 
eyes to be cast into the hell of fire.” 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
HE SCATTERS NIGHT AWAY. 


Perhaps if the son of Timeus had enjoyed eyesight, he 
would only have been one of the curious, unblessed multitude; 
but, being blind, he was needy, was accustomed to beg and to 
having petitions answered. ' 

Christ’s teachings of importunity, of boisterousness if neces- 
sary to fervor, are many. At the opposition of the crowd, 
the beggar cried the more a great deal (v. 48). 

The multitude of opposers changes, at the man’s earnestnéss 
and at Christ’s call, to helpers (v. 49). 

The blind man “sprang up,” and cast away his garment in 
his haste. Did he even then expect to get sight to find it 
again? or did earthly possessions seem naught to his expected 
blessing? (v. 50.) 

Christ calls on the beggar to declare publicly whether he 
wanted a mite or sight. He ignored the money, and asked 
physical completeness. Jesus said, Go (not, Be led) thy 
way; thy faith (not I) hath made thee whole. 

The beggar used his sight to follow Jesus. 

Jesus of Nazareth passeth by every Jericho, and by every 
man so blind that he can see neither hefven nor Christ. Let 
but the blind man call out, in spite of all opposers, “ Have 
mercy on me!” and spring from anything that may be as 
necessary as a garment, and go to him who opens eyes to see 
wondrous things in the law of God, 

The revelations to Bartimeus’s natural eyes do not begin to 
be as wonderful as those to the spiritual eyes of Paul or John. 

Denver, Colo, 





TEACHING HINTS, 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The story of blind Bartimeus is a most fascinating one. 
For years he had been a beggar, sitting by the wayside, 
begging. One day, hearing a great throng passing by, he 
asked what it all meant, and was told that Jesus of Nazareth 
was passing by. Bartimeus must have heard of the power 
that Jesus had, for at once he lifted up his voice and began 
to cry for mercy. Many of those who were in that throng 
tried to make him hold his peace; but in vain, for, the more 
they scolded, the more he cried, At last Jesus stood still, 
and commanded him to be brought to him. At this they 
told the blind man to be of good comfort, for the Master was 
calling for him, In his joy at the good news, the blind man 
cast away his outer garment, and, as fast as he could, made 
his way to the Master. On being asked what his desire was, 
he replied, “ Lord, that I might receive my sight.” To this 
came the gracious reply of the Lord, and lo! in a moment, 
Bartimeus could see as well as any one in all that throng, 
Then he followed Jesus, as we should indeed expect that he 
would do, (If he went up to Jerusalem with the Master, 
did he the next week gaze upon his benefactor nailed to the 
cross? And, if so, what must have been his thoughts at that 
awful sight?) Now let the teacher go on to the spiritual 
applications of the lesson. Call attention first to 

The Great Need of Bartimeus.—If you had been in his place, 
you would have realized this keenly. In fact, he had at that 
time only one desire, and that was to be healed of his blindness. 
At the same time he knew full well that there was no human 
help for him. He had probably tried all human remedies in 
vain. But his knowledge of his greatest need was a blessing 
to him, for it enabled him at once to ask for the right thing 
when the great opportunity of his lifecameto him. But, like 
Bartimeus, the sinner also has one greatest need, though he may 
not be aware of it. The greatest need of the sinner differs 
somewhat from that of this blind man; for while Bartimeus’s 











need was sight, the sinner’s greatest need is to know that he 
is blind. The great trouble with sinners is that they are 
blind to their blindness, Thou “ knowest not that thou art... 
blind,” the Spirit says to the sinner to-day. A good prayer 
for the sinner then to offer is this, “ Lord, show me myself.” 
If he offer that prayer in earnest, the Lord will show him 
that he is blind, and with that knowledge will come the 
desire for sight. No blind person ever wished to remain 
blind. And as soon as a man finds that he is truly blind to 
his best interests, he will long for the removal of that afflic- 
tion. In fact, this is always the first work that the Holy 
Spirit works in a human heart, so that then that soul may 
begin to pray the prayer of this beggar. Not until then is 
there the slightest hope that sight will ever be received. 
Do you think that you are not blind? Then your case is 
indeed a hopeless one. The very first favorable symptom isa 
consciousness of the fact that you do not see. Notice again: 

The Passing Opportunity. —This was Bartimeus’s only chance. 
It ‘was a brief chance too. In a moment it would pass 
away, and that forever. If he lost it, he would have to 
spend the remainder of his life in total blindness. He real- 
ized this full well, and that was the reason why he was so 
urgent in his appeal. In much the same state many a sin- 
ner is, ‘There are crucial moments in a man’s life, when his 
decision, though it takes but a moment to make it, will tell 
on the whole of his future. Such times come to some when 
the community is stirred by religious feeling, and the indi- 
vidual feels the stirring of the Holy Spirit in his heart. 
Decisions are then formed that are eternal in their conse- 
quences. What a lesson for any such this story brings with 
it, urging them to take the first opportunity that offers itself, 
lest it should also be the last. Now note: 

The Abundant Help.—Of this Bartimeus had in some way 
learned. He never doubted for a moment, that, if Jesus 
wished, he could heal his blindness. His was the need, but 
yonder was the help that he wanted. Without doubt, he had 
heard of the wonderful cures that the Master had wrought 
elsewhere, and this encouraged his faith. Nor was his faith 
unrewarded. As soon as the Master touched his eyes, his 
sight returned, and the need was supplied. So when the 
sinner feels his need, he may be sure that for him too there 
is abundant help in the same person who helped Bartimeus. 
Has he not helped thousands who have been in the same 
condition with yourself? Is not every converted teacher a 
witness to this help that the sinner never fails to receive 
from the Lord? 

Now, however, let the teacher show the class that with all 
the need and the abundant help, Bartimeus would have 
remained blind to the day of his death, had he not succeeded 
in bringing the help and the need together. How did he do 
this? By believing prayer. That was the power that laid 
hold of the arm of the Master, and thus brought relief. Ask 
the blind man, “Why do you appeal to him?” “Because 
I know he can heal me,” is the answer. “But why do you 
appeal to him?” you ask again. “ Because I am afraid that, 
if I do not cry, he will not use his healing power.” Well 
answered, O unphilosophical but very wise beggar! You 
have more true philosophy in your actions than all the 
philosophers in their books. For while Tyndall spends his 
time discussing the efficacy of prayer, and many professors 
spend their time in answering him, the poor sinner who goes 
to the Lord Jesus, and cries to him in earnest, settles the 
question in his own case to his entire satisfaction, for the 
change comes over his life for which he had been longing, 
and he goes his way achanged man. This is the true and 
only final prayer-gauge. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


Jericho.—" They came to Jericho.” Jesus was on his way 
to Jerusalem for the last time, and, with his disciples, passed 
through Jericho. Do you remember any golden text about 
the walls of Jericho, in the time when Joshua led the people 
of Israel? Was the city entirely destroyed? Joshua said, 
then, “Cursed be the man... that riseth up and buildeth this 
city,” and for many years Jericho lay in ruins; but nearly 
fifteen hundred years after, when Jesus was there, it had been 
built again, near the same place, and grandly improved by 
Herod the Great. Jericho was in a beautiful part of the 
country; tall palm-trees, and dates and figs, grew there in 
plenty. Rith and beautiful roses, and many wild flowers, 
filled the air with fragrance; but, going on towards Jerusalem, 
the road was rocky and rough, Where was Jesus when the 
children were brought to him? With his disciples, he had 
crossed the Jordan and was passing through Jericho. Crowds 
were traveling the same way, for many were going to Jeru- 
salem to keep the Passover the next week; so Jesus was “ with 
his disciples and a great number of people.” The disciples 
were glad to be on the way to Jerusalem, for they believed 
that Jesus was soon to be made king; and though he told 
them that he was to suffer and die, yet they did not under- 
stand, and were hoping for the chief places in his new kingdom. 
We know names of all the twelve disciples; but, except 





the twelve, of all the crowd with Jesus at Jericho, there is 
but one man whose name we know. : 

Bartimeus.—In the crowd were many people in their best 
garments, gay-colored festival robes, but they are not named; 
only this one man, Bartimeus,—Bar (that is, “son of”) Timeus, 
—and he was sitting down by the wayside. He was only a 
eommon beggar, and he was blind. Have you ever seen a 
blind beggar in the street? Did you feel sorry for him? 
Did it seem as if he could do anything to earn a living, except 
to be led about or set down at a street corner, to wait for any- 
body who pitied him to drop a bit of money in his hand? 
So Bartimeus, lonely, ragged, poor, and blind, used to sit by 
the “highway side,” until people knew him and expected he 
would always be sitting around. He could hear hurrying or 
lingering footsteps, but he could not know whether any face 
looked kindly at him or not. One day, in this very time of the 
year in which we are studying about him, he heard many tramp- 
ing feet and a murmur of voices coming on the great road. 
They came nearer, nearer, and he asked what it all meant, 
Somebody answered him. Oh, how glad that somebody ought 
to have been afterward, that he told him “ Jesus of Nazareth 
passeth by”! Jesus of Nazareth,—the blind man had heard 
of him, perhaps had heard that he had opened blind eyes. 
It took but an instant te think, “He could help me. Howl 
need him!” Could the poor beggar do anything for himself 
in all that crowd? 

He Cried Out.—Did he call “Jesus of Nazareth”? He 
cried so loud that all around heard his voice, calling, not the 
man Jesus of Nazareth, for he said, “Jesus, thou Son of 
David,”—the One promised to come from Dawid’s family. Did 
the blind Jew know that the prophets had written, hundreds 
of years before, that he’should come “to open the blind eyes”? 
Had he heard that Jesus himself said, in the synagogue at 
Nazareth, that he had come “to preach the gospel to the 
poor,” to give “sight to the blind”? Did he he ask for help, 
or money, ora home? His prayer was what any one might 
ask, who wants help from Jesus, only four little words, few 
but earnest: “Have mercy on me,” Did any one in the 
crowd take his hand and lead him to Jesus? Did any voice 
join in his cry, and ask Jesus to hear and help? What did 
the disciples do to those who brought the children to Jesus? 
Just so the crowd tried to quiet the beggar. They told him 
to be still, to hush his cries, not to make trouble trying. to 
stop the Lord and all those travelers for one blind roadside 
beggar. Did he sit down in silence, and give up praying, in 
this only time that Jesus was walking by him? What if he 
had thought, “It’sno harm to wait”? He would not wait 
nor cease, “but he cried out the more a great deal,” the same 
prayer: “Thou Son of David, have mercy on me.” 

Jesus Heard.—Can all the songs of heaven, or all the voices 
of earth, keep Jesus from hearing the cry of one poor soul 
who cries out for mercy? He heard that cry, and the words; 
a soul in need owned him Lord, the Son of David, the Mes- 
siah, and asked for mercy. Jesus stood still, and all the crowd 
stopped; and then the very ones who wanted to make him 
hush, and cared nothing for his pain 6r want, said to him, 
“Be of good cheer, rise; he calleth thee.” Yes, he called 
him, and he told others to call him; just as, now, he calls 
every day, and bide his followers in his name call others to 
come to him. 

Bartimeus Came to Jesus.—He rose up; he could do that 
with closed eyes. He flung away the outer cloak that covered 
his rags, and maybe had been his bed at night; now aothing 
should hinder his blind steps, as he went nearer and closer to 
the one who called him. Do you hope that some hand was 
reached out to lead himtotheright person? He was quickly 
before him, “What wilt thou that I should do unto thee?” 
Jesus knew, but he wanted the poor man to tell his want; 
he loves to encourage prayer, and listen to our needs. Bar- 
timeus called him “ Lord,” my Lord, my Master, for in one 
word he told his love and faith. He did not say, “if thou 
canst,” or, “If thou wilt,” but only “that I might receive 
my sight.” Was ever a shorter test of the promise, “ Ask, 
and ye shall receive” ? 

Jesus’ Answer.—“ Go thy way; thy faith hath made thee 
whole.” He could go seeing, for with the words came the 
sense of sight, and the blind beggar saw the face of his Lord, 
Did he go back to look for his old cloak, or take his old place 
by the wayside? He followed Jesus, praising him and glorify- 
ing him. 

Why do you think the story of Bartimeus was kept for us? 
It shows Jesus’ pity, his love and power. What can Bar- 
timeus teach little children?. He knew his need, he called 
earnestly to the only one who could help, he called at the right 
time, he gave thanks, he followed his Saviour. Are any 
blind eyes opened now? What did Bartimeus call Jesus? 
He was the Son of David, yet David called him “ Lord.” 
David knew of a worse blindness than to have closed eyes; 
it is to have a soul so blind as not to see the truth that Jesus 
only ¢an take away sin. David prayed to be kept from such 
blindness. This was his prayer: “Open thou mine eyes, that 
I may behold wondrous things out of thy law.” Before Jesus 
came to Jericho, could Bartimeus see the roses, and the wav- 
ing palms, and the fruit on the fig-trees? There are beauties 
sweet and unfading in God’s word, which the blind-hearted 
sinner cannot see; but pray David's prayer for sight, and the 








‘em this~ground? (Matt. 9:11.) Complete the story of 
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“ wondrous things” will appear, evento the happy soul the 
face of heavenly love, saying, “Go in peace.” 


Louisville, Ky. 


ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.S., 
CANON OF DURHAM, 





Burnpyes3 1x THE East.—The giving sight to the blind 
was one of the signs by which the Messiah should be 
recognized. And no miracles are more frequently mentioned 
@mong our Lord’s works of divine power and mercy than 
those in which he gave sight to the blind. To the student 
who knows the East, nothing can ‘be more natural than the 
frequency of the cases in which the blind appealed for help 
to the Son of David. Blindness there is not, and never was, 
the rare and occasional visitation that it is among ourselves. 
Owing to the nature of the climate,—the fine dust and sand 
which floats in the air; the glare of the sunlight, when there 
is but scanty and occasional shade; the sudden change in the 
plains from the heat of the day to the chill of night, causing 
inflammation of the eyes, especially to those who are sleeping 
in the open on the house-tops; the swarms of flies, which are 
attracted to the eyelids of the diseased, and then carry the 
virulent and infectious discharge on their feet to the eyelids 
of the healthy,—all these and other causes render blindness, 
total or partial, so common, that in Gaza, where it is more 
prevalent than elsewhere, it is computed that from one-third 
to one-half of the population have lost the sight of either one 
or both eyes. Then, in lands where the most elementary 
methods of the healing art are scarcely known, it is super- 
fluous to state that oculists do not exist. No native prac- 
titioner would dream of attempting any operation on the eye 
beyond the removal of a thorn or a grit of sand. Sugar of 
lead and sulphate of zinc are alike unknown, Again, there 
is a firm belief, fostered by the fatalism of Mohammedanism, 
that diseases of the eye are incurable save by the interposi- 
tion of God; so that nothing creates greater surprise than 
the ease with which a Western hakeem (physician) will cure 

_ophthalmia. That such cases, however, were not looked 
upon as so hopeless among the Jews as among the modern 
Moslems, we may infer from the emphasis laid by the man 
healed at the Pool of Siloam on the fact of his having been 
born blind: “Since the world began was it not heard that 
any man opened the eyes of one that was born blind.” It is 
computed that one-tenth of the inhabitants of the towns and 
plains of Palestine are entirely or partially blind. No wonder, 
then, that it is not here and there, but everywhere, that we | 
see in the East its most universal institution, the blind beggar. 
Sitting by the wayside, outside every town and every village, 
are rows of blind of all ages and both sexes, with their black 

_ wooden bowl in front of them, piteously raising their voices 
in inharmonious concert whenever approaching footsteps are 
heard, and imploring alms. It is needless to mention that 
there is no systematized aid whatever for the blind, and that 
these poor darkened ones must for the most part beg or 
starve. But the Mosaic injunction of sympathy for the blind 
is certainly not forgotten by the Moslem, and the very poorest 
will spare a portion of their pittance for these sitters by the 
wayside. Well can we understand the eagerness with which 
the blind man, as he heard the tramp of many feet pouring out 
of the city of Jericho, would cry for alms. In such a crowd, 
there must be many who would not turn a deaf ear. But 
when he hears that Jesus of Nazareth is passing by, at once 
the monotonous appeal is changed for a very different one: 
“Jesus, Son of David, have mercy on me!” It is not alms, it 
is a far greater gift he asks for now; and he asks recognizing 
to the full the character and power of the traveler: Son of 
David,—that is, the promised Messiah, by whom the eyes of 
the blind shall be opened (Isa. 35 : 5), and they shall see out 
of obscurity and out of darkness (Isa. 29 : 18),—have mercy on 
me, and give that which no human skill can give. Whether 
it were that the multitude looked on the request as prepos- 
terous,—for no human power could help the blind,—or that 
his persistent cries prevented them from hearing the words 
they were eagerly gathering from those divine lips, we know 
not; but his faith was too strong to be thus overborne, and 
soon he is bidden to rise and come. He knows his need, and 
at once states what he wants,—to receive my sight,—which 
he could only do from one who was divine. At once his 
prayer is answered, and the blind beggar becomes the at- 
tached disciple. 


The College, Durham, England. 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Where does the record of the Perean ministry begin in 
the Gospel according to Mark? (Mark 10:1.) Where does 
it close? What is the last incident of this period which 
Mark records? (vs. 35-45.) Give the occasions of the three 
announcements of Jesus’ death (Mark 8: 31; 9: 31; 10: 38). 
Into what city did Jesus enter immediately after leaving 
Perea? How did he offend many people in Jericha? (Luke 
19: 1-7.) What class of people were prone to murmur 


Zaccheus. What qualities did Jesus manifest on this ocga- 
sion? What qualities did Zaccheus manifest? How long, 
probably, did Jesus remain in Jericho? What reason have 
we for believing that it was on the occasion of this visit that 
he gave sight to Bartimeus? 

Describe Jericho, A.D. 30. Briefly outline its history. 
What provision was made in those days for the maintenance 
of the disabled? (v. 46; Acts3:2.) Was the miracle upon 
Bartimeus performed as Jesus entered, or departed, from 
Jericho? Who was with Bartimeus at the time? What 
reason have we for believing that one of these men had 
heard the multitude as Jesus entered the city? (Luke 18: 
35-37.) What interval of time may have elapsed before he 
had an opportunity to call upon Jesus for healing? In what 
other ways may we reconcile the three records of this event? 
What do we learn concerning Bartimeus in his choice of 
title by which to address Jesus? (v. 47.) How should the 
spiritually blind man regard all barriers to his approach to 
the Lord? (v. 48.) On what ground only can he expect his 
favor? (Luke 18:13.) How does the Lord respond to every 
helpless sinner’s call for help? (v. 49.) How do we know 
that he will ever receive all who come unto him? (John 
6:37.) What must we do with all our pride and self-suffi- 
ciency, if we would truly come to him? (v. 50.) How much 
knowledge of rhetoric is necessary in offering an effectual 
petition to God? (v. 51; Matt. 6: 5-7.) By the exercise of 
what faculty are we able to please God and receive salvation ? 
(v. 52.) Why is it impossible for us to be saved without 
faith? (John 3:16.) Does the faith save, or the Lord save 
by means of faith? In what path does every saved soul 
start out? 


Philadelphia. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THIS POOR MAN CRIED, 


JESUS, 
SON OF DAVID, 
HAVE MERCY ON ME, 
THAT I MAY RECEIVE MY SIGHT. 


AND THE LORD HEARD HIM. 








RY 
THE (au OF BARTIMEUS. 


“ARE WE ALSO BLIND?” 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 
“Mercy, O thou Son of David.” 
“ And didst thou, Jesus, condescend.” 
‘“‘ Amazing grace! how sweet the sound.” 
‘Behold a Stranger at the door.” 
° “Come to the Saviour.” , 
“To-day the Saviour calls.” 
“ Jesus, gracious One, calleth now.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Here is a lesson showing us-how to pray so as to get an 
answer, and what to do when we have got it. We must 
know our need. We must recognize our opportunity. We 
must call on Him who is able to help. We must have faith 
in him because of what he is in himself. We must persist 
in our faith-filled call on him, in spite of every obstacle. 
And when he has answered our prayer, we must follow him 
in loving fidelity, 

Bartimeus knew that he was blind, and that his first need 
was the power of sight. There are persons who were born 
blind, yet who have never learned the fact that they cannot 
see. They have been trained to believe that their faculties 
are as good as those of other persons; and they employ the 
language of sight and observation with their own imperfect 
idea of its meaning. Of course, such persons have no under- 
standing of their greatest need. And as it is in the matter of 
physical blindness, so it is in the matter of mental and 
spiritual blindness; there are many who have never had 
sight, yet are not aware of the fact. As Dr. Schauffler puts 
it, “They are blind to their blindness.” This is one of the 
greatest troubles with the average person who is not a trust- 
ing follower of Jesus. He is blind to his blindness, He 
thinks he is walking confidently, while he is only groping his 
way along in life, He has never seen the light, and he has 
no conception of the wonderful things it would disclose to 
him, if only his eyes could be open to it. Such a man needs 
to be told his needs plainly. And every one of us has more 
need in this direction than he realizes. 

Understanding our need, we must be keen to observe our 
opportunity of having that need supplied. Only Jesus of 
Nazareth had power to give sight to Bartimeus. Bartimeus 
seems to have understood that. The one hour in all the life 





restoration to eight was while Jesus was passing near him. 

Had Bartimeus allowed anything to delay him for that hour, 

his hope for all time would have been lost. That also he 

seems to have realized, and to have improved his opportu- 

nity accordingly. Jesus of Nazareth is passing by just now. 

Now is the accepted time of calling on him. If this hour be 

misimproved as it passes, it can never be recalled; the hope 

that centers in it will pass away with it. This truth ought 

to be pressed home on every student or hearer of this lesson, 

It was not enough that Bartimeus knew his need and 

recognized his opportunity; unless he had called on Jesus, 

Jesus would have passed by without giving him help. God 

chooses to pivot his choicest blessings on their asking by those 

who need them. If we will not ask, we cannot have. If we 

would have others helped by our Saviour, let us urge them 

to call on him who can supply their every need. 

The hope of Bartimenus was. based on the readiness of Jesus 

to help those who called on him out of their helplessness, 

Not because of what he. was, but because of what Jesus was, 

did Bartimeus call on Jesus in confidence. Jesus Christ is 
the Saviour of sinners. It is therefore the sinner who can 

come to Jesus for salvation. It is because he is a sinner who 

wants to be saved, that he can come assured that he shall 

have salvation. No one who wants to be saved need be 

troubled about his fitness for salvation, if only he realizes 

that he isa sinner, and that he is ready to trust himself to 
Jesus as his Saviour. 

Coming thus to Jesus, in a sense of peggonal need, in a 
recognition of the present hour as the accepted time, and! 
calling on him as one who can help and who is ready to do 
so, we must never cease our trustful call until help is given 
to us. There are likely to be those who will hinder our 
progress if they can, as there were those who would have 
hindered Bartimeus; but as he would not be held back by 
others, neither ought we to be. No matter who it is that 
says it is not best for us to call on Jesus to be our helper, if 
we know that it is in his very nature to be ready and able to 
give us help, we ought to be all the more earnest in our per- 
sistent purpose of gaining his ear, and so his response, by. 
continuing to call on him. 

He who has once seen Jesus clearly, will never want to 
turn away from him. It is one thing to grope blindly after 
Jesus in the hope of having our eyes opened by him. It is 
another thing to follow Jesus with open eyes, seeing him in 
his satisfying loveliness of character. When Bartimeus first 
looked upon a new world of beauty, he could see nothing to 
be compared with Him who had opened that beautiful world 
to his sight. And that was the best use to which Bartimeus 
could devote his. new powers and possessions, Whatever.we 
have of added blessing from Jesus, ought to be reckoned by 
us as a means of our added efficiency in his:service. 

And so it is that we can seek and secure and use new gifts 
from Jesus. 


ADDED POINTS. 

A multitude may flock after Jesus without gaining any 
good for themselves, or being ready to help others gain 
from him. 

Begging is a profitable business, if only the begging be for 
that which is worth having, and is to Him who can give it. 
It is a pity that there are not more of the right sort of beg- 
gars in the world. 

A man who is blind of both eyes may be able to see more 
than a man with two eyes. Bartimeus saw more than others 
did, while he was still blind. He saw his opportunity, and 
he used it. 

It is well for a man to know when not to take advice, even 
from conscientious advisers. The best thing to do when we 
are poorly advised, is to do what we are advised not to do. 

We are pretty sure of having men sympathize with us 
when we no longer need their sympathy. The very men who 
tell us at the start that our course is a foolish one, will be 
first to commend our wisdom when the folly of their advice 
is made clear. 

We ought to know what is our one great need when we go 
to God in prayer. Yet there are many who could not tell, if 
they were asked, what one need of theirs is that which they 
long to have supplied. 

According to our faith, not according to our deserts, the 
blessing shall come in answer to our prayers. 

He is still blind who does notwee that the only right and 
safe course in this world is in following Jesus. 





SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 
(CuRist’s LOVE To THE YoOuNG.] 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODET. 

1, If Jesus were only an ordinary man, and his body were 
laid in the grave, this epitaph might be written on his 
tombstone: “He loved the children.” Without doubt, he 
loved all men, even the most ignorant and the poorest, the 
most degraded. But this love that he felt for everybody, he 
could not express to all in the same degree, for all were not 
equally accessible to the tokens of his kindness, The way 
in which the children surrendered themselves to him with 
the most confiding simplicity drew forth abundant manifesta- 





of Bartimeus when there was well-grounded hope of his 


tions of his tenderness for them, When, full of kindness, he 
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approached the Israelitish men and women who surrounded 
him, he often encountered hearts which were closed by pride 
and filled with the consciousness of their own righteousness. 
What had they to receive from him? They missed nothing 

from him, and consequently he could give them nothing. 

Or perhaps there were people plunged in a gloomy distrust, 

bowed down under the weight of their sins, who could not 

believe that God could give them pardon, and that his mes- 

senger could love them. How difficult it was for his love to 

penetrate even into these discouraged hearts! With the 

little children who wére brought to him there was nothing 

of this kind! Their look responded to his; they were will- 

ing to sit on his knees, to crowd into his arms; the depths of 
their hearts were opened to the tokens of his tender love. 

He found in them something similar to what he himself was 

to his Father, to what unfallen man would have been, to 

what redeemed man will be, to God. If, then, we wish to 
enjoy his love like children, we must with simplicity like 
theirs love him, be blessed and be saved by him, and not 
obstruct the outpouring of his love in our hearts by any 

obstacles of presumption or distrust. Being men, we must 
again become children; being children, we must remain 
children, while at the same time becoming men. 

2. Is there not a large number of parents, bearing the 
ame of Christian, who, in the training of their children, do 
everything but lead them to Jesus, as the Israelite parents 
did; who do not seek to make him known to them, to lead 
them to Icve him; who do not teach them to pray to him, 
‘and do not place them under his blessing by praying to him 
themselves for their children? Are there not some who 
take just the opposite course from that which would lead to 
him, by sowing with full hands or cultivating in their chil- 
dren’s hearts by their words and example the germs of vanity, 
love of dress, the desire to shine, and the passion for money ? 
Is there not in the conduct of the Israelite fathers and 
mothers, of whom this lesson speaks, something to humiliate 
deeply such Christian parents? 

* 3, St. Mark uses a very strong expression when he says 
that Jesus was displeased with his apostles, who had pre- 
vented these children from approaching him. I believe that 
it is the only time that such an expression is used in speak- 
ing of the feeling of the Lord toward the twelve. This feel- 
ing had an energy in proportion to that of the love which he 
felt for the children. How does’ he now feel ‘toward those 
who in one way and another keep the children away from 
their most powerful Friend,—-from him who can protect them 
in life, console them in trial, sustain them in death, welcome 
them in eternity? Jesus said: “It were better for him that 
a millstone were hanged about his neck, and he cast into the 
sea, than that he should offend one of these little ones.” 

4. But in order to remain a child} is ‘it not necessary to 
renounce intellectual development and growth in knowledge 
and ability? Must we not deprive ourselves of the means of 
success in our relations with other men, to condemn ourselves 
to mediocrity in everything? No! The wisdom of the ser- 
pent is not excluded by the simplicity of the dove. Ina 
well-known saying, Jesus has even closely united these two 
characteristics, The more the eye of the pilot remains fixed 
on the end,—that is, the simplicity of the child,—the better 
he measures at the same time the space which separates him 
from it, and the more easy it is for him to discover the means 
of safely traversing this space filled with dangers,—that is, 
the prudence of the grown man. Young men and young 
women, full-grown men, old men, let nothing, then, make you 
afraid of keeping to the end your child-like heart; this is the 
surest way of arriving straight at the port. 

Neuchatel, Switzerland. 








WAYS OF WORKING, 
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HOW TO FILL A CHURCH WITH 
HEARERS, 


. How to preach to hearers when you have hearers to 
preach to, is one question; but how to get hearers in 
order that you may preach to them, is another question ; 
and this latter question has its practical importance to 
many an earnest pastor and preacher. A responsibility 
is-on the preacher to get an audience before he preaches 
to it; and many a pastor recognizes this responsibility, 
and would value suggestions in the line of wise efforts 
to meet it. 

Methods that have worked well in one community are 
always worth considering, even thongh they are not to 
be followed blindly in all communities, The following 
exhibit of recent endeavors in this direction is made by 
one who was an eye-witness of the work it outlines. For 
obvious reasons, the name of the pastor and of his specific 
field are not made public, although added force would be 
given to the article if they were. 


'. “ The first of last June a new pastor ¢ame to our city, 
and took charge of a ‘down-town church.’ The previous 
rs had been excellent preachers; but for a period 
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‘| the use of a prepared blank, the name of each member 





and in the evening there were seldom more than seventy- 
five present. Six months had not passed before the 
attendance had greatly increased ; and now the morning 

audience averages nearly five hundred, with an average 

attendance of four hundred in the evening. 

‘* As near as I can learn, these results have been greatly 

helped by the following methods: The first four months 

were spent in visiting the people in their homes, and 

acquiring a knowledge of the field, so as successfully to 

plan the first campaign. The Sunday-school was large, 

yet but few attended the church services, The pastor 

was early at the school, so as to meet the scholars indi- 

vidually. His thought was not ‘ the crowd of individuals, 

but the individual in the crowd.’ After inspiring confi- 

dence, as flowers were plenty, the scholars were invited 

to bring bouquets, which the pastor always received in 

person from the hands of the donors. These were used 

to adorn the superintendent’s desk, after which they were 

removed to the audience-room of the church, and after 

the evening service were sent to the sick of the congre- 

gation and others. All this was not without its good 

results. 

ies With the beginning of November, a series of Sunday 

evening sermons to young men and young women, cover- 

ing a period of three months, was arranged and printed 
on a card, on the reverse side of which, as a sample, the 
pastor had printed the name of a young man, as though 
it were a private visiting card, and below the name it 
read, ‘ Ask for Pew No. 58,’ Ata public meeting of the 
young people, the pastor stated his plan for filling the 
church during the series, which was as follows: Each 
young man and young woman who would make the effort 
to keep a pew filled in the evenings with friends, not 
attendants elsewhere, were to be supplied with fifty of 
these visiting-cards, with the subjects and dates of the 
entire series on the back, and on the face of the card the 
infdividual’s name, and the number of the pew assigned 
for the individual to keep filled. Before the audience 
was dispersed, by personal invitation, more than thirty 
had indicated their willingness to make the effort, When 
the series began, a larger number than usual of the young 
people of the congregation were in their places; and in 
the course of a month many outsiders were being reached, 
and the plan was working splendidly. Not every one 
was sucteeding in the effort, or even perhaps trying; 
but the church was rapidly filling, and the result was 
most gratifying. 

“Tn addition to this, the pastor had other cards of a 
larger size printed for another purpose. To reach work- 
ing-men, students, and others, cards 711 inches, giving 
the subject of a single sermon, with date, etc., were 
printed and hung up in large manufacturing establish- 
ments, medical, legal, dental, pharmaceutical, and other 
schools. These cards were changed each week, the new 
card giving the subject of the next in the series, Later, 
some of the cards were placed in the windows of drug 
and other stores, Two still larger cards, 1114 inches, 
were placed in tin frames suspended from the walls, just 
within the church fence, that they might attract the 
attention of those passing. 

“* When the pastor met a young man, if he learned his 
name he made a note of it. By the aid of visitors, and 


of every family represented in the church was secured; 
and this soon revealed who in these families were not 
attendants of the church, and not members elsewhere. 
Another blank, filled by each scholar in the Sunday- 
school, showed who of the scholars, and of their parents, 
were not church attendants. In this way the pastor 
soon had a large list of names and addresses of available 
péople. <A special sermon, or some other well-chosen 
time, afforded an opportunity for addressing an invita- 
tion to each of these parties. This way of reaching the 
males through the msils also proved a paying invest- 
ment, The people were all greatly encouraged, and they 
in turn greatly encouraged their pastor, Fifty have been 
received into the church, over one hundred are receiving 
catechetical instruction, an adult class is still to be 
formed, and it is easy to see that a hundred and fifty, 
or even more, may be received into the church during 
the first twelve months. 

“The new pastor says that his plans were all prayer- 
fully formed after a careful study of the field, and that 
they were put into execution without consultation with 
others, and without letting the people know the methods 
which were being used, other than they discovered them 
for themselves. The results were apparent, but the 
machinery was purposely kept out of sight. Printing, 
stationery, stamps, etc., cost considerable; but, as the 
collections had greatly increased, the vestry were so 
pleased with the result that they paid the bills, which 
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the methods did not prove successful. He also says that 
while these plans have seemed suited to his present field 
of labor, under other circumstances he would be likely to 
have used other method#, which the needs and conditions 
would have suggested.” : 

i 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


at ne 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan» 
nels,. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor,] 





PREACHERS AND PREACHING.* 


Like all other fine arts, preaching has a history, 
Familiarity with this history will not of itself make 
good preachers; but, since sermons have been preached 
in the Christian Church for so many centuries, it is 
certain that the history of preaching will gather up many 
useful lessons, showing the secrets of success, and at the 
same time the dangers which occasioned failure, A 
volume by the late Dr, John Ker, though incomplete 
as a history, offers to the thoughtful pastor a candid and 
discriminating survey of some portions of this history, 
and these not the least important parts, 

The author, as appears from the preface of the editor, 
—his pupil, the Rev. Mr, Macewen,—occupied a some- 
what peculiar position in the Theological Hall of the 
United Presbyterian Church in Scotland. Homiletics 
seem to have been joined with another department in 
the course of instruction; but to Dr. Ker was assigned 
the remaining divisions of practical theology, the title of 
his chair being “ Practical Training for the Work of the 
Ministry.” He seems to have lectured on many topics. 
That homiletical training was part of his duty is appar- 
ent from the account given of the use he made of alter- 
nate lecture-hours, “ Prescribing texts and topics to the 
students, he asked them to prepare skeletons of sermons 
or sermons, and discussed such exercises in the class, 
Sometimes he asked them to suggest divisions or plans 
on the spur of the moment, or after quarter of an hour’s 
reflection.” These drills, when conducted by a good 
teacher, are worth any number of formal lectures. It is 
no wonder the editor speaks in praiso of the method, and 
adds: “Such work, though it leaves the deepest mark 
on men, cannot be preserved except in living charac» 
ters” (p. viii), 

This is mentioned here to show that the author ap- 
proaches his subject, not in a purely literary or pedantic 
attitude, but as an earnest preacher seeking to help 
others. It is to be regretted that the work does not 
cover the entire history of the pulpit. But the author 
did not live to carry out his own plan; and, indeed, the 
lectures upon some periods of the history were not writ- 
ten in a form that permitted publication, The contents 
of the volume fall into two parts: Lectures I.-VIIL,, the 
history of preaching up to the Reformation; Lectures 
1X.-XXI., the history of German preaching from the 
Reformation. Even these do not cover ail the topics 
introduced by Dr, Ker in connection with these portions 
of the history. 

The opening lecture, setting forth the advantages of 
the study, is full of interest, revealing the character of 
the author, while it aptly sketches the peculiar profit to 
be derived from the special topic under consideration, 
The lectures which follow are entitled: Ancestry of 
Preaching in the Old Testament; The Earliest Christian 
Preaching; Oriental Church Preaching; Western Church 
Preaching, 200-430 A. D.; Western Church Preaching, 
Middle Ages; Preaching Immediately before the Refor- 
mation. No reference is made to the most ancient homily 
(miscalled 2 Clement), since it was probably not fully 
known as such when the lecture was prepared, The 
Epistles in the New Testament are discussed from a 
homiletical point, of view, and the lessons succinctly 
stated. The estimates of Origen and Chrysostom are 
discriminating, as indeed are all the sketches of the 
great Fathers. The reasons for the greater decadence 





* Lectures on the History of Preaching. By the late Rev, Joha 
Ker, D.D., Professor of Practical Training in the United Presbyte 
Church. Edited by the Rev. A. R. Macewen, M.A., Balliol, B.D., 
Glasgow, 8x54 inches, pp. xv, 407. London; Hodder and Stoughton, 
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The Sermon Bible.—Genesis to 2 Samuel. 12 volumes.—Yol. I, 
Armstrong & Som 
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of preachers in the Eastern Church are well stated, and 
jdue honor is given to the heroic contest of the Western 
‘Church with barbarism and Mohammedanism. . As the 
Byzantine Empire exerted an evil influence upon preach- 
ing, so the well-meant endeavours of Charlemagne had 
a gimilar pernicious result in the West. Bidding the 
inferior clergy use the homilies. of others, he destroyed 
Yet Dr, Ker is careful to show 
that there were great preachers even during the dark 
John Tauler is praised (but not unduly, as is so 
often done), and deserved credit is given to the preach- 
ing friars of the various monastic orders. 

From this point the lectures deal with the German 
Luther is placed foremost, and the 
characteristics of his preaching are summarized in a way 
that would be helpful to all ministers. Spener is the 
next prominent preacher spoken of, and a succeeding 


the power of the pulpit. 


Protestant pulpit. 


Sor the Sundays and Chief Festivals of the Church Year, by 
M. Loy, D.D., President of Capital University, and Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the Evangelical Lutheran Seminary 
at Columbus, Ohio. The texts are the historic pericopes 
of the church. The sermons are chiefly expository in 
character, devoted strictly to the elucidation of the bibli- 
cal texts. They are accordingly predominantly doc- 
trinal. Indeed, this is so much the case, that, next to 
Jacob’s translation of the symbolical books of the Lu- 
theran Church and the English version of Schmidt’s 
dogmatics, there is no book in the language of the land 
from which the theological positions of conservative and 
confessional Lutheranism could be better learned than 
from this collection of sermons, The style is remarkable 
for its simplicity, a sentence of more than two lines’ 
length being rarely employed. The exposition is eorres- 
pondingly clear. (107 inches, pp. vii, 781. Colum- 


lecture deals with Pietism: Its History and Lessons. 
Bengel, Zinzendorf, and the Illuminati, come next; 
while Schleiermacher is given his proper place in the 
transition period. Nitzsch and Tholuck, Hofacker and 
Harms, Stier and Krummacher, form the succeeding 
pairs; and a lecture is devoted to recent and present 
German preaching. The last lecture, entitled Lessons 
for our Preaching, is most admirable, The author 
‘sketches the power of the early Reformers; the deca- 
dence which foliowed (substituting dogmatism for living 
faith), the pietistic reaction with its lapse into emoticnal 
religion, the rationalistic reaction with its chilly dark- 
ness, and then the new and better tendency. The les- 
sons are drawn from all these schools. The Reformers 
teach us the importance of faith, but their successors warn 
us against lapsing into dogmatism; the Pietists show the 
importance of regeneration, but they warn us against too 
subjective methods; the mediating school emphasizes 
the importance of knowing both the Bible and human 


bus, Ohio: Lutheran Book Concern. 1888. Price, $2.50.) 


Dr. Candlish, of Glasgow, has prepared (as one of 
the series of Handbooks for Bible Classes, published “by 
Messrs. Clark of Edinburgh) a useful volume of con- 
venient size and neat appearance under the title of 
The Christian Doctrine of God. It comprises a clear, 
compact, and candid discussion of theology proper, the 
doctrine of God as revealed in the Scriptures. 
tinguished from that division of larger works on sys- 
tematic theology which treats of the same topic, this 
volume presents some characteristic features. The author 
attempts to bring together more closely “doctrine and 
evidence ;” he uses more freely the results of 
sometimes termed “ comparative theology,”’—that is, the 
study of non-Christian religions ; the method pursued is 
derived from biblical theology, the fundamental idea 
being that of the kingdom of God. The divisions of the 


‘nature; while even the “Illuminists” teach us the 
importance of plain, direct speech. 
preachers this volume would prove more helpful than 
most helps for the pulpit. 

In one of Dr. Ker’s lectures (p. 120), he comments on | that school. 
the use of such “ helps,” pointing a moral from the evil 
of prescribed homilies in the days of Charlemagne. 
says: “If they help us to think for ourselves, and put us pp. 142. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark; New York: 
on the track, they are good, giving us stimulus and guid- | Scribner and Welford. Price, 75 cents.) 
ance which no man should be above accepting. But if they 
take the place of our own thinking, they are very evil.” | . ‘ . 
By this rule another volume must be judged, he goon is The Elements of maaborie, written. eleven. years age 
the first of a projected series of twelve volumes called the by Professor A. 8. — “ terenss, engh gaety pared 

This volume covers the Old Testament densed and even deficient in its treatment of some im- 

books from Genesis to 2 Samuel. E : : é s 

ductory notes on the Books are prefixed, mainly referring in teaching the fact that good use is the ultimate test of 

“to useful commentaries. The works consulted in the good English,—a ae . hat makes the best grammars, 
preparation of the volume are included in a list occupy- dictionaries, and rhetorics, as truly as it is made by them. 

ing twelve pages. The bulk of the matter consists of The same idea underlies his miscellaneots essays on style 

brief expository outlines, rarely exceeding one page in | "°W gathered under the title of Our English. Some of 
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Sermon Bible. 
Very brief intro- 


work are: Presupposition of the Kingdom of God, Main 
Revelation of the Kingdom of God (God is Holy Love), 
Corollary from the Kingdom of God (God is Three in 
One). The author is a Calvinist, but he frequently takes 
exception to the extreme views of some theologians of 
The positions held are discussed in the 
light of the present, and the defense of Christianity is 
He | made along the lines of modern thought. (735 inches, 


portant divisions of literature, has done admirable service 


them are familiar to magazine readers, and all contain 


length, and arranged in the order of the Scripture texts. 
To many of these, references are appended, with a view 
to promoting study. For the same purpose a number of 
blank leaves are bound up at the close of the volume. 
The authors whose labors are used form a goodly array, 
in number, quality, and variety. There is, of course, 
much mystical exegesis, and probably some erroneous 
interpretation. Yet the volume is far better than most 
ofits kind. Rightly used, it should be a stimulus; and it 
contains much to guide the faithful pastorin prosecuting 
his studies for homiletical purposes, But it may prove 
a snare. Probably the pastor who goes directly to his 
Hebrew Bible will make far better sermons than one 
who uses such a work as this without exegetical study 
for himself. Yet the former could use The Sermon Bible 
profitably, while it is to be feared that one who neglects 
his Hebrew Bible would use it none the more from being 
without a help of this kind. Perhaps the affluence of 
wealth in The Sermon Bible might cultivate the judg- 
ment of the unlearned preacher, for it certainly requires 
judgment to select from so much valuable material, In 
any case, the volume is a witness that this age demands 
biblical preaching, even if it can be obtained only at 
second hand, 





The literature of the Lutheran Church, while remark- 
ably rich in the Latin, the German, and the Scandina- 
vian languages, is exceptionably meager in the English. 
Of the one million communicants in the United States, 
about one-fourth are English; but its people have had 
their hands so full in providing for the hosts of their 
brethren that immigrate to America, that the literary 
activity of the English Lutherans has been extremely 
limited. Among the indications showing that a new 
departure is taking place in this particular, is the recent 


useful hints as to the merits or the dangers of the con- 
temporary speech which is inereasingly dominating the 
world of letters and of action, 
with all the author’s criticisms; but intelligent disagree- 
ment will promote the very method of study in which 
he enthusiastically believes. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 


Not everybody will agree 


(7453 inches, pp. v, 245. 


The papers composing Mr, John Fiske’s Critical Period 
in American History have become familiar, in part, to 
lecture audjences and magazine readers. They present 
a clear and generally trustworthy—though sometimes 
opinionative and partisan—picture of the events of the 
years wherein the independent colonies emerged from 
the weak thraldom of the confederate “rope of sand” 
into the strength (and the fierce controversies) of the 
constitutional period. Here, as in his religious and 
philosophical writings, Mr. Fiske seems just to miss a 
literary success of a high order,—but “a miss is as good 
asa mile.” (8 5} inches, cloth, pp. xvii, 368. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $2.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Among the by-paths of modern educational methods 
are classes for instruction in cooking, sewing, and other 
forms of household and mechanic industry. Asan aid 
to this kind of work, especially in industrial and mission 
schools, Mrs. J. B. Romer—already known as the pub- 
lisher of the Cooking-Class Cards—has edited a little 
book of sixty-five pages, called Cooking and Sewing Songs 
and Recitations. In a Preface containing a number of 
useful practical hints, Mrs. Romer says that “a few years 
ago it would have been thought impossible to teach cook- 





publication of a large volume of Sermons on the Gospels 


of age, But thg¢ experiment has been fully tried, and it 
has been proved that this can be very satisfactorily done.” 
There is strong testimony to the effect that no other 
industry has ever been introduced into the school that 
is “so far-reaching in its influence for good” as this, 
The verses in this collection are of varying degrees of 


as Fanny J. Crosby, Margaret J. Preston, and the Rev. 
Charles I. Junkin. A few of the sewing-songs first pub- 
licly appeared in the columns of The Sunday School 
Times; and the booklet, as a whole, is likely to promote 
the good cause of industrial child-training, (New York: 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co.) 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1889. 
Maryland, state, at Baltimore..........0..sseseserseeeees March 12-14 
Virginia, state, at Richmond........ ja dserecgeninene Wades March 19-21 
South Carolina, state, at Charlestom......... ccccccsseees March 26-28 
North Carolina, state, at Charlotte.............ssecssss seeses April 2-4 
Florida, state, at Leesburg.......... April 9-11 
Louisiana, state, at New Orleans..... .......sss0sseseeeees April 16-18 
TORN; RUGES, OE DIR TIN sisi. si 000s csscks paseee ievgsd oteess vodess April 23-25 
Arkansas, state, at Little Rock............ anaudnbeees April 30, May 1 
Georgia, state, at Brunswick......... May 8-10 
Illinois, state, at Mattoon... May 14-16 
Kansas, state, at McPherson.........0. sssessses seseseees cesses May 28-30 
Nebraska, state, at Tecumseh...........0..000 {....June 4-6 
New York, state, at Albany........... sccccccssssses sencens June 11-13 
Coloratlo, state, dt Dem ver. ss..c.s..s.cccsees ssecceses sovccsees June 18-20 
Missouri, state, at Fulton...............000seccesscedes cosceeese June 18-20 
Wyoming, territorial, at Cheyenne...........c0 sesscseee June 25-27 
Pennsylvania, state, at Williamsport.............. September 24-26 


[Norr.—The Executive Committee of the International Sun- 
day-school Convention has arranged a series of meetings and con- 
ventions to be attended by Mr, William Reynolds,—president 
of the Chicago Convention of 1887,—during the months of 
March, April, May, and June. This series includes all the 
state conventions given in the above calendar (except Lou- 
isiana and New York) for those four months, with the addition 
of a meeting at New Orleans, April 14, and meetings in various 
Texas cities, April 16-22.] 





THE WORLD’S SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
CONVENTION, 


The coming World’s Sunday-school Convention in 
London, July 2-5, 1889, promises to be one of the largest 
and most widely attended Sunday-school gatherings that 
the world has yet seen. The American department of 
the convention is in charge of the executive committee 
of the International Sunday-school Convention, of which 
Mr. B. F. Jacobs, of Chicago, is chairman, and Mr. 
Joseph B. Phipps, of Baltimore, is secretary. A sug- 
gested program of the convention, arranged by Mr. 
Jacobs, is as follows: 


1. THE WoRK REPORTED.—Organized Sunday-school work : 
In Great Britain; on the Continent of Europe; in America; 
in other lands. | 

2. THE WORK EXAMINED.—The value of existing Sunday- 
school organizations: For consultation and comparison; for 
co-operation and consecration ; for extending the work (1) by 
conventions and conferences, (2) by institutes and normal 
classes, (3) by other agencies. 

3. THE WorK TESTED.—The Bible, the Sunday-school text- 
book: Its place, permanence, power. Faithful Bible study 
essential to spiritual life. The best methods of study: For 
teachers alone, and with ¢thers; for scholars alone, and with 
the class. 

The International lesson plan: The lesson committee; the 
selection of lessons; the published lesson-helps ; the home read- 
ing lessons; the Daily Bible Reading Alliance. 

4. THE WoRK ADVANCED.—Approved methods of work : 
Conventions and Bible institutes; normal and teacher training 
classes ; Sunday-school assemblies; training-school for Chris- 
tian workers; paid and voluntary Sunday-school missionaries ; 
house-to-house visitation, P 

Management of church Sunday-schools: Graded classes and 
departments; how to retain adult members; home classes for 
the absent; memorizing the lesson; systematic beneficence ; 
the place and power of music; written examinations. 

Management of mission-schools : Systematic visitation ; secur- 
ing regular attendance ; application of kindergarten principles ; 
helping the poor; rewards and festivals. 

5. THE WORK EXTENDED.—The reasons for extension; the 
means by which it can be done; the field that invites us; th 
results that will follow. 


The committee on transportation for the delegates was 
elected at Chautauqua in August last, and its members 
are Messrs. W. N. Hartshorn, W. A. Duncan, and E. 8, 
Ormsby. They have secured the Cunard royal steam- 
ship Bothnia, sailing from New York on Wednesday, 





ing to a class of fifteen little girls of ten and twelve years 


June 19, for the accommodation of the delegates and 





merit; but among the authors are to be'found such names _ 
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their friends, and have made complete ar-' 
rangements for round-trip rates and hotel 
«accommodations in London. It will be. 
possible to attend the convention, spend- 
ing about ten days in London, and return- 
ing to New York or Boston, at a total 
expense of $160. Full information on 
these points can be obtained from W. N. 
Hartshorn, chairman, Room 14; 50 Brom- 
field Street; Boston, Mass. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
requiar edition this week for subscribers is 
126,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, The advertis- 
ing rate és $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent. on two insertions, to 40 per cent. on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
“tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
‘of espace (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue fora year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
‘ouch @ position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as dt will not conflict with 
‘earlver contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
-eonditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
“will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
‘epon the regular rates. 

* Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” For bron- 
chial, asthmatic, and pulmonary complaints, 
Brown’ s Bronchial Troches” have remark- 
‘able curative properties, 25 cents a box, 


_ “The best thing yet!” That is the way a 
young man put it who made arrangements to 
work for B, F, Johnson & Co,, Pubs.; of Rich- 
mond, Va, You can get further information 
id dropping them a card. 


’ For seasickness, use se Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate, Dr, Price, of the White Star 8.8. 
Germanic, says: “TI have prescribed it in my 
practice among the passengers traveling to 
and from Europe, in this steamer, and the 
result has satisfied me that if taken in time, 
it will, in a great many cases, prevent sea- 
sickness.” 7 














EDUCATIONAL, 
ELLMUTH COLLEGE) London,Can. Cata 
Rev. EN, English, fr | 





FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Iilus 
pa Bes mg er K TOURJEE, Boston. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TH 
____ 1834 Chestnut Street, 














“D0 NOT STAMMER.”| 


P. Baer of Baltimore, Md., writes: * M 


Mrs. ‘ 
Pre 9 has had a very scvere test of the great eure 


that Mr. Johnston has made of her, and her friends 
all look upon the cure as a miracle.” ' Refer sone b 
Wattles, pypianes of The Sunda Scheel Tim 

‘ nd tor pase phiet to JOHNSTON, 
Institute i. Corner {ith cad Spring Gard 
Streets, Pilladcipein & sed 7 


STAMMERING. 


“TI take great pleasure in stating that I have ob 
served the effect of Mrs. Thorpe’s treatment in the 
ease of two young men who were almost bet yo 
stutterers, and when I last saw them, after 
weeks’ treatment, both could speak without Leper 
meént.” PHILIPS, Moxom, pastor of the First Baptist 
Cc pared. Commonwealth Ave, ., Boston, Mass. 
Mrs, E.'S. E. THORPE, 53 Boy LSTON St., Boston, Mass: 


ETHICS OF MARRIAGE, 











By H.S. PoMEROY, M.D. Introduction by the Rev. J.T. ' 


DURYEA D.D.,0f Boston, It decries “THE American 
sin.” Chicago Journal says: “'To the earnest man and 
woman everywhere th k is as a voice from 
heaven,” 12mo, cloth, 190 pages. Price, $1.00. A 

dix showing lawsof tie stat i regarding Certain nae 
of crime. nd for circu 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, "a ‘and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


FOR THE THE DEACON’S WEEK 
A Practical Experience in Living 


mone Dail pa A Bi ce rae 
PRAYER. PTET che eur 8 pe ion 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


ROFITS IN POULTRY. A boo Of 256 pp., 
100 ijlustrations, Free to any one sending 50cents 
for four months’ trial subscription to the American 
Agriculturist. See large adv. in previous issue, AmERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway, New w York, 


Thelargest cireulation of any 
400, 000 eriodical in the world, “The 
hila. Ladies’ Home Jour- 


nal and Practical Housekee oonee” 
ras free CURTIS PUB.CO., hiladelphia, Pa. Pa. 




















Write igetie Folks Paper. % 
FR FE | Albany, N for samples —- 
eee aon Ooniy 


Sunday-schoo! 
printea in colors. x yon 
Sons TS illustrated. Best writers. 


BAPTISM NEVES 1™"ERsIoN, 




















TEACHING AND TEACHERS. 





looking over the book, the subse 
postage, which is fourteen cents. 


“Teaching and Teachers 


From the Rev. WARREN RANDOLPH, D.D,, Secretary 
of the Internationai Lesson Committee, 

“Tf a choicer book on the teacher’s Work has been 

issued, I have not seen it. Teachers in general, and 

the Sunday-school world in particular, ought to thank 

you for the invaluable service you have rendered,” 


Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times can have a 
copy of Dr, Trumbull’s book, “Teaching and Teachers,” sent to 
him for examination, the publisher paying the postage. 


remit the price ($1.00), or return it, paying the cost of return 


say: In accordance with your offer, please send me a copy of 
” for examination, 


After 


riber may either retain it and 


In writing, you may simply 


From the re ¥, N. PELouser, , 

* 'The book is exactly one which T need; and I feel 
sure that it vill meet the wants of a great many ¢ — 
ers, There are very few woes © it " mld not are 
ter teachers. It grows upen me that it is the ri it 
book, at the right “ry @nd most excellently adapted 
to help our teachers do better work,” 





One copy of the book mailed, . . 
Five or more copies to one address (each) .60 
Express charges prepaid. 


$1.00 





JOHN D. 
103 


. Address, 
P. 0. Box 155v. 


WATTLES, Publisher, 
1 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 





100,000 COPIES OF 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS 


And How They Grew. 
By MARGARET SIDNEY. 


The best, the breeziest, the brightest story of child- 
hood’s real humanity yet written. 

A new edition, illustrated quarto, illuminated board 
covers, will soon be ready. As soon as this edition is 
printed, the plates will be destroyed, Dealers and 
others desiring to secure copies should correspond 
with us, stating number of copies desired, Any one 
sending immediate order, with 25 cents, will secure a 
copy. 

‘Phe regular 12mo edition is sold at $1.50, and this 
will be the only opportunity to secure a copy of this 
most popular story for young people ever published 
for 2% cents. 


D, LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 





BOSTON. 
These Poy ide Books 
ve pe! ion to 
BUSHNELLS Persea, i than any 


PERFECT/ 
~ kETTER 
COPYING / 


4 BOOK Aivah ushnell Ast. 
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pate iticsenasasss 
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A Collection of ‘Prac- 
tical 0 OO the, 


160 
ys copies, $5.00. 


THE ILLUSTRATOR 
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Valuable commentary on 8. 8. lessons and Y. P. 
C. EB, topies. Editor, Mrs, A. C. Morrow,” among Hed 





best religious writers of i the dey. " 6 cts, ; 60 
cts.a year, T. J, M' Swe KAPOLIS. InN. 
400 ® RECITATIONS and READINGS, 





Secor malted to p. 
' Adi 


Lith 4 
acddrece for 30 conta. Biamaps 
dress J, bia: 


LVIE, PUBLISHER. 
7 Howe Street, New York. 


“OXFORD” | 
Teachers’ Bib 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East ith ss. N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ OXFORD BIBLES 


Testaments, H ypanabs, Prayer Books, 
at about » the ‘usual 
A. is v7 SONS, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








MATTHE 


OLDEN TEXT DECIDES FOR THE 
G SUNDAY-SCHOOL,. Prices reduced. In- 
teresting and instructive, For full particulars, send 
stamped envelope’with your address to the publisher, 
Ws. H. HART, Jr., 242 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


The Rural New Yorker is the best farm week- 
Sy Sen Se eens. It will be sent on a trial trip 


ten weeks for 25 cents. Then you can judge. 
Gs Park Row, New York. ° 


OUI CATALOGUE for 1889 














‘Brtimenonnc BUSH, ELwoos, 8 








TusT xrssUED 
BY THE 


Presbyterian Board of Publication and 
Sabbath-School Work, 


NEW EDITION OF 
Process for Committing to Memory the 
Westminster Shorter Catechism. 
For Use IN SABBATH-SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES, 
By THE Rev. James B. Boyp, D.D, 
18mo, Paper Cover. Price, 10 cents. 


180, 
BEDUCTION IN PRICE 
Of the larger work by the same author on 
The Westminster Shorter Catechism. 


From 60 to 50 cents. 





Address orders to 


JOHN A. BLACK, Business Superintendent, 
1834 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Golden Texts and Bible Gems 


fer 1889, §2.00 per 100, 
WARD & DRUMMOND, New Yor« Crry. 











The Evangelical Hymnal 


{From the New York Observer, February 7, 1869,] 


NEW HYMNALS, 


- Tt seems that no denomination, howeyer 
PEA, or cultured, can escape the necessity of 
changes and experiments in its service of music, ,.. 
Such changes must be inevitable when the. Episcopal 
Church, with all its reverence for history and author- 
ity, has the same experiences, Its hymnal is now 
being revised.... It is evident that The Churehman 
regards the revised hymnal a complete failure before 
it is completed, ,,. In its disappointment and dis- 
couragement, The Churchman finds a ray of consola- 
tion and hope in what has been achieved by other 
churches in this country in the field of sacred 

It says: ‘The denominations have advanced far 
ahead of us in the substantial churchlineas of their 
hymnals. Best of them all, and the best hymnal as 
yet compiled in this country, is the Evangelical 
Hymnal, with tunes, compiled by the Rev, 
Cuthbert Hall, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, and Prof. Sigismund Laser. This 
hymnal is an inexp! where it 
stands, unless we accept it as an evidence of the 
Christologic and titurgia growth of Presbyterianism. 
By its side our present hymnal sinks into relative 
insignificance. Why cannot Mr, Hall’ssplendid work 
be largely utilized by our Committee? Why cannet 
these gentlemen learn some much needed practical 
wisdom as to the liturgic requirements of the Chureh, 
even from this distinguished Presbyterian divinet 
.-». Poetical taste and musical culvure differ so widely 
among the millions who worship in our Protestant 
churches, it is not strange that there is a great variety 
of opinion and sentiment in regard to hymns and 
tunes, This is the only part of public worship in 
which all denominations are liturgical, that is, wor- 
ship according to established formulas,”’,,. 


STANDARD AND POPULAR HYMNALS 


PUBLISHED BY 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
111 and 113 William Street, New York. 


THE EVANGELICAL HYMNAL, With 
tunes, By the Rev. CHaRLes CUTHBERT Habs 
and SIGISMUND LaSAR, 


CARMINA SANCTORUM; Or, Songs of the 
Faithful, Withtumes. By Rey, Roswei.D. 
Hitcucock, D.D, (late President of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary), Rey. ZAcHARY Eopy, D.D.,and 
Rev, Lewis W, Mupes. 














JUST PUBLISHED, 


SONGS OF PRAISE. For Social and Sab- 
bath Worship. 503 hymns, with tunes. 
By Rev, Lewis Wanp Mupax. Price, for eg 
nation, 50 cents. 


Sa Pastors and committees are invited to send for 
specimen copies for examination, 
a@ Terms for introduction on application, 








To Church Choirs 


Besides other interesting music, more 
| openly adapted to the Christmas sea- 
son, there are contained in the cantata 
“The Coming of the King;” 


A Benedictus and Gloria........... Gilchrist. 
Soprano Song, “ How Beautiful 
are the Feet’”’ (suitable for instal- 
lation services, or for offertory)... 
Missionary Anthem, “ From “" 
to day before our eyes”’.....,...... Gilchrist. 
Missionary Anthem, “ ‘want the 
Bong of Jubilee”’. reqoess 
Missionary Anthem, % ‘Wake the 
Song of Jubilee” ..:scc00e +0000 eeeeeee0 Ayan. 


A beautiful pamphlet of 56 pages 


sent by mail on receipt of the price, 
25 cents. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OUR EASTER OFFERING. 


THE THIRD DAY: foncer Lowey Seip: 
ture and sung adapted for Easter-Tide, 
64.00 per 100; 5 cents each, if by mail. 





._Handel, 


Mason. 











Day oF JoysCaPtTivity CaPTIve, Kine or Glory, 
} Og dR or LB Tue Risen Jesus, by same au- 
r, at 


Easter Carols 
¢ by favorite au- 


EASTER ANRUAL, No No. 13: 
thors. New this year. 
$4.00 per 100; S cents each, if by mail. 
Number | to 12, previous issues, supplied. 
Full catalogue of Easter Carols, Services, and An- 
thems, sent on woqnest, 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East N Ninth Street, New York. 
81 Bandolph St., Chicago, 


ONGS OF THE MORNING 





For the Sunday-schoo!, By Rev.1. Barret, 
and Rev. ©. 8. Lorzxz. New, bright, po 
lar. La number of standard hyaaae, tow 


rices: ; by mail, 30c; 
on. by express; $3.50 post-paid; $30. $0.0 bet 
100. To superintendents, sam ie book and 


| Woopies of ay pages for 26 cents, 


ARE YOU A MUSIC TEACHER? 


The best tools make thevest work, Thebest 
instruction books make the best scholars. 
The best t: hers use Ditson & Co.’a 
Instructors, 








The following books sell largely, and all the time; 


Richardson’s New Method for the Piane- 
forte ($3), N. E. Conservatory Methed for 
the Pianoiorte ($3), Mason & Moadley’s 
System for Beginners (on Piano) $3, and 
Mason’s System of Technical Exercises 
$2.50. Bellak’s Amalytical Method for 
Piane (for beginners) $1, and Winner's 
Ideal Method (for beginners) 50 cents, 


EVERY MUSIC TEACHER nevwds a full set of 
Ditson & Co.’s great Catalogues, describing fully’ the 
largest stock in America. n Inveseenene which pays 
well is a subscription to Ditso 8s MONTHLY 
MusicaL REecorD ($1), which describes eg 
every new mv as it is issued, and every ne’ 
piece of music; prints excellent lesson- 

SONgS, discusses theories, and gives a centeeal 

“Record” of the world’s music, 


SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHERS are invited to 

examine and use the newest of our successful School 

Music Books; 80N@ MANWAL (Bk, 1, 30 cents; or. 
doz. Bk. 3, 


per doz. Bk. 2, 40 cents; or, a per 
cents; or, $4.80 per doz.): By O. Emerson, whe 
tsing- 


oughly good and interesting graded course. 
SONG HARMONY . cents; or, $6 per $02), b 
used in high schools, or tor ad 


—_— 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


Emerson, to be 
ing ¢ 





DO you vant oonb stirring music? You do? Then 
Glad Ha alone 8 OF each ef Triumph 
are the books to ice of each. i aj Va ver doe ko 
fo Fg 100. inducements to schoo! 
TASKER, Sr., Pub,, 921 Arch lp ond Phila., Pa, 


ts still the 
fret choices 
yunday- ry 

Hymns tunescompiled b Ww. A. “Ogden. 

2c, Spec. pages free. W. .Wintw ny, i Pub., 


If so, and desire fashionable 
writing-paper at reasonable 
price. ask your stationer for 
eston Linen, 
Boston Bond, 


A Bunker Hill ‘Linen. 
Postage is 16cts. per lb. 


he does not keep them, 
Express often cheaper. 


4 
| OSE Prices in the United States.— Paper by the. 
Pa und.—Sell direct from mills to the consumer, 
mm) 

















send 3 two-cent stam) 
our complete samp 
pa’ resenting over 85@ 
varieties which we wot 7 
the pound, SAW 
WARD CO.,, Mire to 186 
Devonshire Street, Bosten.. 














will Fag tate ge <4 hie. It ra) aw 4 
74,32 send for it. IDENOU 
WOGLOM, 1 assau au st rect, Ora. 


W. J. SHUEY, Gimiaiiens DAYTON, OH10. 


ie sheets of paper and envelopes, with pricesand 
number of sheets to @ pou:.d, sent on receipt of 15 eta, 
treet, Bostom.s 


ii. CanTER & KaBRIck, 3 Beacon 8 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
atthe following rates, which include postage : 


ONE COPY, $2.0C a year. The same price percopy 
jan hf number of copies less than five. To a new 
su ber, half price ($1.00). 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theol 
dents, $1.00a year. ‘To new subscribers, 


cents}, 
CLUB RATES. 
When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
fer a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and haif price (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 


TEN OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, ard half price (50cents) fornew. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than ten. 

if a school has had a club at a higher rate, and 
wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one at a lower 
rate, itis of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
Smaller schools, which can not well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than ten, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
pers be accompani~d by a statement that the num- 

r of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 

ll number of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean every teacher roust actually be a subscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in excess of the required number may be sub- 
bed for atthe sametime. Tbachers bei ing tothe 

h hold may be ted as ONE tn making such 
the number of teachers tn a@ school. For 





ical Stu- 
price (50 





g tc one household, and three to an- 
giher. the club subscription need not be for morethan 
ur copies, in order to secure the low rate, 


WHO ARE “‘ NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
acriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
ony, time during the past two years. 

he shifting of a subscription from one member of 

# household to another in order to get the reduction 
offe to new ssbdscribers is not allowable, although 
tional subscriptions by or for other members 


~ pe addi J 
the household will be taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
cocming aclu of either pce, whether of old or new 
subscri , is entitled an additional 


r 

pies formed on the “ small School” plan (given 

. Asecond free copy will be allowed when a 

club numbers forty; a d copy when it numbers 
ty, and 80 on. 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing. to the preference of subscribers. The papers fora 

jub should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from = oe ce, and others in the 
same school get the! m another, the papers will 
be sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
- A. name of the school should be mentioned in 

e order, 

AC tions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional apbecripeons to expire at the same time 
with the club as cegnaly ordered, each subscriber 

pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


r. 

jubscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 


county and sta 
If a club subscription ts renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the net subscription: 
pom perzon will oblige Oe pen isher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for es the place of the one 
formed last year by 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for securing a Jair trial of the 
pel A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 

one o 


The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
Ennis club will invariably be discontinued at the 





exp ion of the subscription. Renewals should 
thi ap be made carly. ween fe 

sigey es of any one of the r to en 
able all the teachers ds school to examine it, will be 
gent upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


*. Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
, B. C., will receive yearly or ys aye sub- 

for The ponder ool Times (c @ paper to 
be sent, poswpeld, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
e following rates :— 





7s.6da, “ 

e above rates for five or more copies, the 
| papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
) Bent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
' to one address, whichever may be preferred 


; 10 copies and up 
F To secure 


\ JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
‘ 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P.O. Box 1550, 








Rouch, Rep, 
CHAPPED 


—— AND~—— 
S¢aly Ski 
PREVENTED BY 
Qticura 
-+ Soap s- 


yg me a SKIN BLEMISHES, ROUGH’ 
cracked, scaly, and reddened skin and hand 

are edily overcome by that most exquisite o 
_ utifiers, the CUTICURA MEDICATED TOILET 


It stimulates the sebaceous glands to pour out the 

sebum or oily matter designed to lubricate the skin 

and scalp and keep them healthy, and thus pre- 

vents blackheads, pimples, and many forms of skin 
shes not affected by any other soap. 





For preserving, freshening, and beautifying the | 
8 mparting that velvety | 

ess and whiteness of the hands so much de- | 

eS. in is incomparably superior to all other Skin 


complexion and skin, and 


Ts, 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared b 

Potrer DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., heaien ay 
#a- Send for “ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


BABY'S “testy coneutt iissscatas foun 





: iP there are seven teachers in a school, two" 


‘WHAT 





SOOTTS ner 
E ULSION ooUChS 
1S TAKEN FOR | eine Disoases 





Wonderful Flesh Producer. 


Many have gained one pound 
per day by its use. 

Scott's Emulsion is not a secret 
remedy. It contains the stimulat- 
ing properties of the Hypophos- 

‘phites and pure Norwegian Cod 
Fiver Oil, the potency of. both 
being largely increased. It is used 
by Physicians all over the world. 

PALATABLE AS MILK. 

Sold by all Druggists, 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N. Y- 


HOPE £08 THE CoNSUNTIVE 


of Pare Cod Liver Oil with Phosph mild 
and agreeable in taste. Sold by druggists generally. 








ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE, 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


BAKER’S 

Breakfast Cocoa, 
Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed, It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
I}. valids as well as for persons in health, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


Dorchester, Mass, 


Everybody 
- interested 


In an absolutely pure, 
fine drinkin; EA, 
| the best possible to ob- 
i} tain, should try 


Bl Wood’s “‘May Queen’”’ 


S| FORMOSA. 












neast new 
FORMO 
ole} Melel. Te 





Ig If not furnished by 
go we | your grocer, send 50 
5 oY | Seniphene [otsire cs 
ma a 
ts) Caddy for trial. “a 
Thomas Wood & Co., Importers, Boston, Mass. 





Sr BLAS 
PRESERVED COCOANU i 
HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 
For PUDDINGS,PIES anno CAKES 
Recommended by best H .. In pound and 
half-pound Ask your Grocer for it 
sample free on request. 

CROFT & ALLEN. PHILADELPHIA. 


A BOYCE BROTHERS d 
Importers and Grocers, Philadelphia. 
POTOMAC ROE HERRINGS. 
INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no boiling, alwa: 8 ready. Put up in 1b 
tin cans at 7ic. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
inventors } and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RE TEST of Seal Brand Coffee. 
Send 6 cents for {Ib sample. 
CHASE & SANBORN, Boston, Mass. 


IMPROVED 


IRES’rooT 
H Delicious, aft Temperance BEE R 
Women, and Children. 25c. packet makes 5 gallons. 


, for the happiness and 
EALOUS MOTHERS, feuitn oftheir chit 
dren, should send to Woolrich & Co., Palmer, 
Mass., for pamphlets (free) on rearing children. 

Set of cards free for stamp. 





























ss, 
DDRABILITY & CHEAPNESS. UNEQUALLED.| 
No OpoR WHEN HEATED. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
ahd indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
rocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
$. WILTBERGER, Prop., 288 N. 3d St, Phila, Pa 














Magee's Emulsion 


—OF— 


PURE COD LIVER OIL, 
Extract of Malt, and 
Compound Syrup of fypoPmoseeus) 
A reliable remedy for 
Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, . Dyspepsia, 
Scrofula, and General Debility. 


Wery easy totake. Does not produce nau- 
sea, and iseasily assimilated. 


Thousands of physicians are prescribing itin 
their regular practice,andmany assert that it is 


THE BEST EMULSION in the MARKET. 
Ask your druggist for it, and take no other. 


J.A. MAGEE & CO., Manufacturers, 
Lawrence, Mass.: Toronto, Canada. 
















Over 14 Millions Sold 
his Country Alone. 
he. Best Fitting and 
Best Wearing Corset 

EYor Made. 
OLD EVERYWHERE. 


GOOD anet 
SENSE omen: 


Comfort, 

i ear,and 

CORSET We, Finish. 
_WAISTS 

FERRIS’ Pat. 





Children 
50 .70 .76. 
Misses 

10 .% 80 85 













Leadin; tailers, 
FERRIS BROS.umr™ 





{| Broadway,N.Y. 
_ MABSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO, W Je Western 
| “4's not the Send 6 cents 
coat ihat eS. 
eae the measure, 


and particu- 
lars for the eelebra’ custom-made Pants. 
Bay STaTE Pants Co., 34 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


QEN D 6 CENTS for samples of the famous custom- 
\S made Plymouth Rock Pants. Rules for self- 
measurement and a cloth tape measure included, 


Ev ir rapteed,or money refunded. PLYMOUTH 
Rock Pamts Co. 1 to 17 Kilot bisects, Boston, 











{''WORTH REPEATING. 





GOD’S WILL'IS BEST. 
‘ (By Paul Flemming.] 


Let nothing make thee sad or fretful, 
Or too regretful, 
Be still; 
What God hath ordered must be right, 
Then find in it thine own delight, 
My will. 


Why shouldst thou fill to-day with sorrow 
About to-morrow, 
My heart? 
One watches all with care most true, 
Doubt not that He will give thee too 


Thy part. 


Only be stedfast, never waver, 
Nor seek earth’s favor, 
But rest: 
Thou knowest what God wills must be 
For all His creatures, so for thee, 
The best. 





THE LESSONS OF THE FACE. 


[From “Godliness and Manliness,” by 
the Rev. John W. Diggle.] 

Though the face of Moses shone when 
he had been talking with God, yet he him- 
self was all unconscious of its light. He 
wist not that the skin of his face was suf- 
fused with glory. , 

This is nearly always so. The sweetest 
light that can beam upon the human face 
isan unconscious light. The most radiant 
countenance knows not that it is radiant ; 
for self-consciousness darkens, like a mist, 
the brightness of the face of man. 

It is with the sweetest radiance of the 

face as with a true and simple smile. It 
is almost impossible to manufacture either 
artificially. Few signs reveal man’s inner 
nature so surely as his smile, It is easy 
to detect whether a smile is genuine or 
forced; the product of mere manner or 
the over-rippling of the moved heart ; the 
sickly smile of self-consciousness or the 
wholesome smile of a pure and unselfish 
joy. You may readily imitate a laugh; 
but it is difficult to imitate a smile. A 
true smile is natural and unconscious. It 
is the irradiation through the face of the 
inner light illuminating the heart. Leta 
man make an effort to smile, and he may. 
produce a grimace, a grotesque contortion 
of the face; but the mere fact of effort 
extinguishes the very nature of a smile. 
The more artificial the effort, the less win- 
ning the smile. 
_. So is it with the quiet, restful glory of 
the countenance. You cannot assume it, 
It will not shine at your bidding. Itisa 
mirror of the heart, not a veneer on the 
surface. And how some faces do shine! 
Not with the dull, vaporous shimmering 
of placid, amiable contentment, but with 
the deep glow of sensitive happiness, of 
secret,~unuttered, and unutterable joy; 
faces not always beauteous in outline or 
chiseled in form, but tremulous with light, 
—radiant, unconscious, benignant light! 

Men’s faces are like dials, telling the 
time which the heart keeps. Some are 
wrinkled with care, others clouded with 
dissatisfaction; some vacant and expres- 
sionless, others instinct with purpose and 
eloquent with resolve; some pale and fur- 
rowed with pain, others emblazoned with 
tokens of indulgence; some mellowed 
with sorrow, others radiant with hope; 
some writhing in conflict, others peaceful 
through victory; some of the earth, earthy, 
others of heaven, heavenly. A face in 
repose (not a face on show) is the product 
of the life; it is Pye ag- in the studio of 
time, and colored with the shadows and 
sunshine of experience. A dead face is 
sometimes a marvelous spectacle,—it is as 
the after-glow of life’s sunset upon the 
pale framework of life’s fabric. In life 
and in death alike men’s faces are, in 
some degree, images of the men them- 
selves, 

But when men’s faces shine with their 
best and pures# light, the shining is an 
unconscious shining. In this respect the 
light of the face resembles the influence 
of life. The sweetest, strongest influence 
exercised by men is often exercised un- 
consciously. We cannot see ourselves as 
others see us. No one knows what his 
best power over others is, or in which 
direction his truest and purest influence 
is spreading. No author correctly judges 
his own books. Milton imagined “ Para- 
dise Regained” to be a saltinne poem 
than “Paradise Lost.” Similarly, most 
men fail to see their own moral and 
spiritual attributes in just proportion. 

hey seldom know for what trait of char- 
acter they are most highly esteemed, or 
in which direction they are doing most 


good. We should often be 




















only we scald heat others talking of us,— 
whether in detraction or in praise, What 
we consider our strong point, they put 
down as an amiable weakness; and when 
we think we are failing, they are admiring 
us for the courage of the struggle. Not 
where we force ourselves like a boisterous 
wind, but where our influence droppeth 
like the gentle rain, is it most fruitful and 
benign. Many a modest, simple person, 
who never dreams of influence, but just 
does all he can without ostentation, is 
spoken of. with quiet, affectionate esteem, 
«his name is beloved and his memory 
revered, while the benevolent busy-body 
is patiently endured rather than affection- 
ately esteemed. 

But although influence is often uncon- 
sciously on yg it is seldom acquired 
uncon-ciously. For he who would shed 
light must himself walk in light. Though 
Moses was unaware of the shining of his 
face, yet he was fully. aware of his con- 
verse in the Mount of God. He wist not 
that the trails of glory flowed over his 
countenance, but he wist full well that he 
hiuiself had bathed in the fountains of 
Divine Glory. So with ourselves. We 
may be. unconscious of the. reflection of 
God in us, but we cannot be unconscious 
of our personal fellowship with God. And 
it is this fellowship which transfigures the 
face and fills with sweetness the influence 
of men. Of the Messiah it was said that 
his visage was so marred more than any 
man, and his form more than the sons of 
men, Yet, as he prayed on the mount, 
the fashion of his countenance was altered, 
and his face did shine as the sun. ‘The 
habit of gazing upon the glory of heaven 
lends a deep and pure, an intense and 
wistful, expression to the human eye. 
There is a clear and remarkable difference 
between the eye of a true and trusting 
Christian and the eye of a cold and cyni- 

cal doubter. Faith makes the very soul 
to smile; and the smile of the soul suffuses 
the countenance, When in private prayer 
or public worship, in the glass of Scripture 
or. the mirror of sacrament, we behold 
“with open face the glory of the Lord, 
we ourselves are changed into the same 
image from glory to glory,” even while 
we wist it not. In the presence of danger 
and death the face of St. Stephen shone as 
it‘ had been the face of an angel. 


WANAMAKER’S. © 


GLORIOBA. 
‘ > Do you know the stuff? 
t is silk-and-wool. 
he warp, which is thrown up to the face, is all silk, 
the filling is wool, the effect is changeable and beauti- 
la sort of sublime silk-warp mo salt, only better. 
Crush it in your hand, then shake it out. Where 
@ré the wrinkies? Drop dust upon it, then shake it 
fgain. Where isthe dust? Gone, like the wrinkles, 
A full Geers paween is 7 yards, sometimes more, and 
again less uch a pattern weighs # pound and a 
quarter, and is so compact that Benedict may easily 
earry it home in his ove coat pocket. A troop of 
Gloriosa came to the Novelty Dress Goods counters 
late last week—in blue, red, yello v, steel, gray, rer, 
and striped. 48 inches w ide at $1. 50. Nob dy told of 
their coming. But somehow the stuffs caught the 
eve and won the approval of many wise women. A 
Gloriosa stampede began. 
Are you not Mnterested 3 
GET A COLORED SILK- -WaRP HENRIETTA THAT’S 
worthy the name, and you've a delightful stuff. 
Whatever is good in the silk shows; whiatevér is 
good in the wool shows.: ‘They help eac h other. Silk 
hever seems so Silky nor wool 80 soft as when the two 
get together ina Heurietta. 
We won't touch a yard of Sitk-Warp goods that we 
don't know to be right. Soft but springy, lustroys, firm. 
Only the best makes. Line of Colored Silk-Warp 
Henriettas is now complete. §!, $1,256, and $ .50; 
MEN’S LINEN HaNPKERCHIEFS THAT SINOR 
Christmas were $4.80 a dozen are going at $2.25. Pure 
White, hemmed and bordered. 
Women’s Handkerchiefs, printed borders and hem- 
6titched, 90c a dozen, 6 for 45c. 
Harvest time for Handkerchief buyers sure enough. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 
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Over350, 000. 





Pe er es of Choice Farm 





Lands in rich agricultural region. Failure of crops 





never known. Best all-the 


-year climate in the world. 





Soil adapted to all kinds of farming. Plenty of water. 





Church, school and social advantages. 


For sale at 





very low prices, and on unusually liberal terms. 





A Guide, with maps, prices, 
mation, will be mailed 


FRE 


c. % SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, OC. & N.-W. B'y, CHICAGO, ILL, 


terms, and all required infor- 
of charge on application. 
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BUY A WATCH ON 


“$ 38: 


8& pe “agreed 
ew York. 


— 
character, 


popular 


to us for full particulars. 


tiffened WA 

bet sg nt well-known Pry as ELGIN, W 
potcnoggh HAM 
HE. BEST WAT H EVER OFFERED for the 

FULLY GUARANTEED. Examination allowed before purchase. 


NAEGELE WATCH & JEWELRY CO., 
Dealers in Gold, Silver, and Gold Stiffened Watches. 


LIBERAL CREDIT, 


D movements. 
ALTHAM, ROCKFORD 
DEN, etc., on liberal credit to any person of good 


rice, 


Write 


20 N. Ninth St. 
Refer to any Mercantile Agency, 


Philadelphia, 








DO YOU WANT GOLD WATCH? 


CO-OPERATION reduces cost. Writetothe 
EXSTONE WATCH CLUB CO., 926 Chest- 
nut St., Phila., tor full particulars of their plan. 





THE * SATIN _ FLOWER 


Is a new variety of MAR 
VELOUS Pe ay 


0 
flowers being so large and 
umerous as,to complete- 
aioe and 
\Ossomés are 


gee Tigh ag 


f hee apita. 





bs d V4) 4 
In either case it i bloom Re about 4 a woes 
pg ake @ most beautiful show. 10 ota, 
I will mail a paper of seed, tovether witht mt olegant 
Catalogue and a new yoy leer geked 


Catalogue © will ape t sour Ming. 


nificent | iMustrated 
oe finest ever i illustrated with 


of LOWER an ati 


Look to it itor ners 7 GRAND p NOVELTIES nev nev- 


r before offered he nisare Balin 


sont free g except to {nose Bd. es Pine 
ett Ekwis CHILDS, Floral Park,N.¥. 


FLOWER BED 35, 





FREE BY MAIL FOR 


Wapers Sweet Peas, Verbena, 


Panty. 4 ape. Canetys i asturtipin, Pete 

nia ssendule, Morning G 

ette. For 50 cta.will iheinde ¢ ne aes each Mignon. 
the new yen Ag nag nd y 
Send 10 cts. for our Ninth Tilwsirated 8p ng 
Catalogue ene one packet (yours choice) of Sbov 


nemed seeds. Our Garden and Flower Se ogre 
tested and true to name. All old seed burned, , 


GPRINGFIELD SEED 6O., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


PaMowa AUASEAiES 


rr mark P ney of “WwW 





roe tT Tikiters, ’ Birawberry, 
bad rena | Plants.’ ot reendd 
Karl, eietias Diamond ,Faton and other @ 
AND ATE 


Bpeniding & Jayan Plume, Jes, Oher- 
res, Alithe worthy oldand Mott a 


varieties, e- Untulpgud /res. WM. PARRY, Parry, 


5 crate i aay 


se 


No. 
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READ ‘Terres: 

The IMPORTANT 
SPECIAL 
SALE. 


CHAS. r LK the exclusive silk merchant, 
who last year sold more silks nfoogh the mails than 
@ny other three houses combined, is now giving the 
reatest special silk sale of high Class silks ever 
nown, and one that will greatly increase the already 
widespread popularity of this house. 


READ THE FOLLOWING, 
and send at once for ro eae 
12,000. yds. Colored Satin Rhadam 
actually worth 15 to $1. 25) 


Ha 7 Colored Gros Grains, worth fully. 1.09 an sg 
dou." Retin Rhadames,“ «toy 73 cts 
3,500 “ ‘ Faille, worth fully $1.00 to $1.10 


The above are decidedly the greatest bar- 
gains ever offered in silks, and we would 
advise you to secure samples at once, and 
send your orders withoutdelay. “end 8 cents, 
in stamps, for over fifty samples, sta ing whether you 
prefer mostly blacks or colors, and we will return 
Stamps with first order. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS, 
69 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


EVERYTHING TO EAT, WEAR, OR USE, 


At prices that will interest t ou. da 10 Ce ts. 
for Buyers’ Guide. MON OME, WARD 
@ CO., 111-114 Silehigat Ave,, Chieago, Ii, 


W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 











ae ED a XE VEcets BLE AND FLOWER. 
Pia o> albs, and Garden siter, 

Send 3 stamps for Dreer’s Garden Saglendar. 

i eh’ illustrated, with ractical directions 
'y A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Phila. 


* YOu WANT ROSES. 
our new Guide. ‘THE 


LOWER or VEGETABLE Se Sy re 
DINGEE @ Co 
CO., Weat Grove, Pa. 
TREES stat ite caer 
PIKE Co, NURSERIKS, een oe 0. 
JAMES McCREERY | & co., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry 


Broadway, corm Bleventh St., New bn. 














peer BAXTER C. SWAN 
a 2 CHURCH, wa AND LODG 


FURNITUR 


tar iee maior, Fat 
aug Hie RL SG 
CHURCH LODOE & PARLOR 


FURNITURE 
est Manafacturers: in the Country 
sc SMALL & UO On. « Bosten, Mass. 







d St. 
BAe 








aSB WAY 
NY.CITY. 


H:D-OSTERMOOR & SON. 











SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


Pe suits 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Gudbury &t., 
Bend for Catalogue. BOSTON 
We sen! free our 109- nage 
i, eaistogne of Reclining 
tRol ling Chairsand ste. 


lids’ Goods, Sargent 
Co., 814 Broadway’, N. Y. 


FOR SUNDAY- ‘SCHOOLS. 


erino. 
4 “tend on 


Banners, 


be HE Ta @., 183 N. 8d St.. Phi in., Pa. 
“FLAGS AND BANNERS 


‘or Bunda: os. and all other uses, 
sisco B Baltimore, Md. 
Bend bey nce catalogue. 





os 





















Band 27 N, 18th Bta Philadelphia, ja, Pe. 


CHURCH LAMPS ‘AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRAT#D dy ty 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or nosale. Es 





ogue tiraienss 
No. 36 Bonth 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Caimes anp Prats f . & aURO eae &e 
Send for Price and Ca Addread 


H. 
Mention cae Sager 


-@ 








Ralsiecore, Ma, 
Best quality Bells for CRurcbes Chimes, 
Bchools, ete. fully, war warranted ovat te for 
Prices, BUCK NDR v 





» VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cinetanati, Oo. 








THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA, 





FOR “ CLEANFAST” 
BLACK STOCKINGS. 
S@ F. P. Robinson Co. Dye. Money 


refunded if they make the feet or fade. Tur OLwAN- 
Fast Hosipey Co,, 925 Broadway, New York. 


~ Dre WARNER’ ~ CELEBRATED CoRA-~ 
LINE CORSETS are the best. 
lions sold in this country alone, 








Over 14 mil- 


5 ye lo A few vacancies in towns 4 cities. B. 





WORTH DOING. 


Write“ WOR Wire Mat Co.,” Beaver Falls, 
a illustrated cireulars of the Hartman Patent ¢ 
Wire Door Mat end their Patent Steel Picket Fence. 


SLCYCLES ,; 


aa extra char e 5 








and all shoes that have his namie and price stamped 
a the bottom. are the P 
' cin THE WORLD, 


or 24 hand ; lowest prices uaspateed 
for soups oF ald eee for ca ROUSE 
Halanb,« is, ii, 





ON EASY 
AYMENTS. 
every American make, 





Church M eo ht. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 
Over one hundred styles 

Wheeler Reflectors and 
fiector Chandeliers 
for every conceivable use. Catalogues 
free, Piease state wants. 
WHEELER BREFLEOTOR 00. 
= omen |e Laat 


oy giveno ‘ens pp \ descriptive Cata- 


iW Bt. P ata, Pa. 


NSON & CO., Pubs., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


LIBERAL pound And expenses of preparing 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 








CASH CA PIT A Beg... cccccceeeees 
Reserve for Reinsurance 
all other claims, 1,681,500,.23 
Surplus over all Liabilities, 369,415.98 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1889. 
$2,600,916.21. 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, "Actuary, 

DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander Biddle, , 
John T. Lewis, Charles P. Perot, 
Israel Morris, Joseph K. Gillingham, 
Pemberton 8S. Hutchinson, _ Samuel Welsh, Jr., 
Charles S. Whelen. 


§ GAPE INVESTMENTS 


Capital, $750,000 

Surplus, 400,470 

Guarantee Strength, $1,150,470 
Record of our 18 YEARS’ business. 


++-$500,000.00 
da 











16, Sines Mortgages inforee, Aggregating $11, q 
Hy 912 by pai . sa We de tthe He 

Interest paid iagete oting ee 

Total pate to investors 3, 














We have .. 014 trons, to mora. we oan ree 
e do not Sialn to 48 the but 
the SAFEST alee 
Savings Sone for Smali Amountes 
‘all in: 


formation furnished by 
J.B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 


_Maw Ve York Sneer Senay wRyY raicninson. aie Broadwaw 


F. H. Haanerry, Pres’t, J. A. PAULHAMUB, 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO., 


ASRERDEEN, DAKOTA, 
Eastern Office,.—Ke¥stone Bank my abe and 
nut St,. Phila, Rav. Orr en 
CAP 
7% Semi- Annual Farm Worgtas 
GUARANTEED. 
These mortgages ure secured by the Caos heme 
the James Hiver Valley, Dakoia. We also a! nee 
the leading city in Dakota, Railroads radia sara 
directions, and four more wil] be built inst 6 0) 
teen months. We offer choice investments is Aen 


per cent. per annum on all money leit with us 
deen city neapesty and Dakota furm lands. Address 





months or jonger, and issue vertiticates of de 
Same, Aberdeen, our Western hi 1 Ger hy | 
us for | tull information. 





The Kansas Investment Co, 
» Topeka, Kansas. | '°'"-.Peyonshire st. 


Maas. 
Phila.—140 §, 4th St.; E. A. & W. T. Barber, Managere, 
FINANCIAL AGENTS AND DEALKRS IN 
Conservative Investment Seeurities, 
Capital (Full Paid), $600,000. Surplus, $100,000, 
HERBERT E. Bau, President, Topeka, Kansas, 
GeoRUE C. MORRELL, Vice-President, Boston, Mags 


Florida—Free Information. 

A pleasure to answer questions ; send 6 cents postage 
For a Township map of Florida, 
For Florida ey mye Bulletin Free, 
For | book, ‘ Common Se About Florida,” gre 
For sample Weekly Routh lotta rogress,” Fi 

For list of Florida properties fo or sale, 

* Florida rene 8 Ppp., 50c, », cloth 

invaluable. 9 Prankith St., KN. 


ARM® ORTGAGE 








uaranteed NESS COUNTY 
UTE SECURITY; Ness Grry. KAN 
Send for full Particulars! AND 
aed Hand-bookamaps. 40 Waren &1. BOSTON. 





Pisce | 
NY) HRI 
aN INSURE | 


N THE 











WARREN LOAN nt gd 
Fairbury, Nebras 
Has great experience in loanin money in Restate 
for persons t. All loans lutely safe, 
Rates net to leaders, 7 to 9 per ak T ime, one to six 
years. Fo or details and references, write for circular, | 


Ban buiS: Wa Abk BRANCHES. 


attack tot’ Pathe 4.69, BANK KERS,, 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York, 
MAVE LIVED AND WON 
om example of its operation address the Fiaaaas” 

















¢ Office, Library, or Home use. AGENTS Best soil, climate, and location in the 
AN Address Subscription Dept., R 
DODD, MEAD, & © Co., , PUBLISHERS, "Naw York. | roe South. J. F. BARCE A, : eee bn Bi, 
asens arta LIVING LEADERS 2° WORLD. | It will Only FOR A 
Gra we ¢ blographiés of Sovereigna, atesamen, 
sto. Ele ants llustrated. A masterly work. cosT you Postal Card 
J. W. KEELER & Cw., Philadelphia, Pa, on which to send us yournemeand 
A MONTH be mad address, on rece ipt of which we 
$75.22 to $250.22 = ™ working for ue Agonteore ° will send you one of our hend- 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give their w Sle somely Tilustrated Catalogues of fine 
tinte to the business, Spare moments may be profital ly Shoes and Rub ber Clothing, 


FRezoronancs,. HARDING & O0O,, 
_873 & 275 Fulton St., Brooklyn, we hoa 











at our Office paid to agents 
se 8 Gro pian. ly ba Salary not conditional on 
sales, From dep month ber be made. git. 
by_ sellin =a * Molla Book, Address JOHN C. | And other specialties, are advertised fully every 
WINSTON & CO., Philadelphia ¢ or ¢ ‘hicago. other week in this — Read the ad, 
hed , 10 s on 
“130 ORDERS IN 33 DAYS,” 0Zewrser" Brown's | a7 
every rea “47 orders in 16 hourai” “7 orders in French 
8;"’ such are some of the re our agents, 
| pears en SAEs EL Pp hblishec, Bostou Dressing | sices 
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ter 04008 




















SAPOLIO 


is like great men who waste themselves to make the 
, world brighter. Sapolio is a solid cake of Scour- 
ing Soap used for all clsaning purposes, > 
Lost to shame is that woman who takes no pride 
in her reputation, who does notcare to own a good 
mame for thrift and cleanliness. If love for others 
did not prompt a wife and mother to keep a tidv 
house and a bright, clean kitchen a regard for her 
social standing in society ought to teach her to use 
Sapolio in all her housecleaning work. At all 
grocers. No. & (Copyright, March, 1837] 





Mn 1 cae 
N E. d 
: Fai oF tS 
ae 
each by matt, postpaid: 
per hundred express, not prepaid, 
In the six follos following the Carols are printed after the 
Readings instead of being interspersed through them, 
i ces bein Siven to show how the music 
Ban’ be used to best adv: with the Responses. 
For | just 


Ss 1889! —— ED. 
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matt Ne AESORUEDTION sietiiy 
cae Sistas © 


‘CAROLS FOR EASTER, No. 4, 
is now TING also, The’ 
COVENANT, 
a regular service, and 
EMBLEMS OF EASTER, 
having music recitations, etc. 
A sample copy of each of the three will be 
mailed on receipt of 10 cts.; single copy, 5 cts. 


ore WNER LWESTENDO NDO 





‘JOHN J. HOOD, prigis Are St 





NEW EASTER SERVICE. 


THE CONQUEROR! 


Price, 5 cents; $4 per hundred. 
SEND STAMP FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


Address, ASA HULL, Publisher, 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


A NEW EASTER SERVICE. 


ALL HAIL!” 


wy 4 ave blots ag 7. E pir La 

oak ge Carols b ar. 
Lathbury, and Mrs. 8. J. Br 

With appropriate respon_ ~y eg and choice 
recitations. 16 pages. Send —_ for sample copy. 
Price, per dozen, post free, 50 cents ; per hundred, by 

express, not prepaid ve it also contains a Tew 
Samiliar hymns ior allt oP omer tosing. Phillips 
& Hunt, Publishers, 805 Broadway, New York. 














BAKING 


/A\L “Power 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


It is a scientific fact that the ROYAL BAKING POW- 
DER is absolutely pure. It is undoubtedly the purest and 
most reliable Baking Powder offered to the public. 

HENRY A. MOTT, M.D., Ph.D., 
United States Government Chemist. 


SPECIAL. 


In order to secure space for the large stock of goods now being manufac- 
tured for the Spring business, it has become necessary to make a special drive 

We have therefore marked down our entire line of Ex-Super Cotton Chain’ 
ali-wool filling, Ingrain Carpets, to 50 cts. per yard. 

Some of the Ex-Super All-Wools to 60 cts. per yard. 

A good assortment of Tapestry Brussels to 55 and 65 cts. 

We also desire to call attention to a new and handsome line of Body Brus- 
sels Carpets to be sold at $1.10 per yard. 

As the rush to our store for marked-down goods is well known upon the 
appearance of our notices, our patrons will do well to profit by past disappoint- 
ments, and give us an early call. 


John & James Dobson, 
FALLS OF SCHUYLKILL CARPET MILLS, 


S09 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











ag ae 7 mo. gon, 


rrection. Wie INGELL, 
The Ri<en Saviour. 4 Miss E E. PETTINGELL, 
Mail Easter Day PEMBERTON PIERCE. 
Easter Annual, Wo. 2: 
Easter Anthems. 2 Hues & ARMSTRONG. 
Price, 5 cemts ; 50 cents ee dozen; prepaid. $4.00 
Ad 100 copies ; oxe ress ys ye’ Stamps received, 
‘0 samples sent free. orders to 
wh. H. BONER co., 
1102 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


EASTER ane Risen King! Christ’s Triumph 
lee d; a grand lesson, with Readings, 
EXERCISE ee and New Music; sample copy, 
10c.; doz., 75c.; 100, $5. The Echo, containing Easter 
Anthems, FREE! Echo Music Co,, La Fayette, Ind, 


ASTER | Anexcellent ram, 16 es, by Joshua 
E Smith and A fred Beirl 7 Bamele copy, 
CHOES |¢cts. RR. McCABE & CO., Cuicago. 


E Vv E R Y Piano dealer 
claims the 
instrument he sells is the 
t. Nine-tenths of the 
purchasers do not under- 
Stand the construction of 
jianos,and very frequent- 
y buy andare dissatisfied. 
he Hallet & Davis 
Piano Co. warrant 

















every instrument 
they sell for five 
years, and guarantee 
pers muemaion in every respect. They have taken 

3 First Prizes, in open competition with the best 
makers of Europe avd America, and have thousands 
of endorsements from the greatest artists of both 
hemispheres, who personally use them. 

Bring en expert with you, 1g0 toall the pianoware- 
rooms in the citv, compare all the different makes 
with the Hallet & Davis, and see how few equal it 
in action, tone, construction, ee and work- 
manshin. Remember o > i arantee, then 
compare the price,—that will ‘sett allothers, Terms 


liberal. 
WM. M. SIMPSON, 
1423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








befor zon buy. et ech nrer ga Nar 





pd Ney aor he 


CHURCH 


ORGANS [2 


WEAVER ORGANS, York, Ee 
WEAVER ORGANS, York, P: 
— he ran York, Pa. 


PO LLER sacra wn act ince Sicrmction tree. 


ON’T BUY till seeing the ~ og of BuR 
DETT Ore@aN Co., Limited, Erie, P: 


EB. 2istSt., N.Y. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 
ar the attention of Organista 
ates. Committees to their 
Circulars, wh 
sent =. on application. 
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CORNISH fet aan 


che? per ooh wig month until pal 


» Safe transportation to » destination guaranteed 
Ne such offer has ever been made before, and 
}never will be made again. Mude new simply 
pto introduce in new localities, after which 
=e price will be $75, as 


ye RIPTION. 


S “oO lletta,” No asm 


310,000, sre 8 Sets Seckeciee: 
io ned Resonatory Pipe Quality R 


PCouplers ‘Wass and Treble); 2 Kuee 


pSwells, and all late improvements. 

















CORNISIT'S 




















, trae ee pata 








> DIMENSIONS—65 in. hich, 48 long, 21 wide. 
WARRANTED FoR Ten Lone Years, 


5 sida sine sia lle sia slltl, 
> —Send a reference 
HOW TO ORDER, 22°5> Ferre 


Pany Banker, . Postmaster, 3 rename a or Express 








Ar nd 01 hipped a atonceon Ten 
trial, satis- 


pare Test rial. and it a oe after \ 
piace aed a can return it and we “ 
thways. You run no will pay freight 


WRITE AT ONCE wasccony how 
Bene , handsome, ™ page, Eve five ostien Tithe: 
}craphed Ontalowues or aang much ook vale. 


Pnew styles of Lodge and & 
PParlor oe Sane. at and upon terms 
Pwhich ientih yon. Write at once 
gone Save money. 





W Valco B BaryeM “Tyas “Yoo WOON NSTT UB Ivy "Toors euospUeH 











"EASTER LILIES. toctcopses, sao 


PILGRIM CHILDREN’S SERVICES, No. X. 


By John W. Tufts and M. C. H 
Sample conte Yer to Pine ih paw 
e Glorious H ° (No. XX . 
Also for Easter: { Haster Day (Ne, v). » 
Cong’ 18. 8s. and Publishing Soc Ws Boston and nd Chicago. 


A Sunday-School Service 

as al Be St Songs, Readings and 
somas ons. The music 

is pretty and easy. The 


little folks are remembered. Price, 5 cts., 60 cts. 
per doz., prepaid ; Snag per 100, not prepaid. 
Fillmere Ward & Dru 





Cincinnati w York. 
Send 8 cents i a sample oonpat our Sunday- 
Schoo] book, Sones oF REJOICING. 





ter Serwvi 
ALLELUIA, CHRIST, ts RISEN a 
New, spri patly. sample copy. 3% and’ popular, $4.00 pe 
300, postpaid OP 5cents. Su rintendents 
samples p> Tay dress, CHAS. G. F Pub- 
lisher, 907 Arch drone Philadelphia, Pa. 








Of the International Sunday-school Lessons, with both the Common and the Revised Version, 
given in full on opposite A little book (244 inches, 160 pages) containing all the lessons 
of the year. It is printed on thin, tough paper, and neatly bound in cloth, with side stam 
color and gold. Only a quarter of an inc ick, Just the thing for those who wish to a 
over the lesson at ddd minutes. Choice enough for a gift to teachers or scholars, Single copy, 
by mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty cents each. 


Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1550. 1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENINSULA HOUSE. Ss: | TOOLS Maz. cumenns 














n, river, bay Art n vel water. 
Jane—. 





ORGAN Sree dour oncin conruackusrown, ma 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-404—170-604. 


‘THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
PANELED METAL CEILINGS 


he best for churches, stores, or residences. Send for 
Beinn hs any Give measures for an estimate. H.S, NOR- 
THROP, corner Centre and Franklin Sts., New York. 
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A great many ot the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers : and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past year or so, 
and which have given such good satisfac- 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 

THE STYLEs. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 


ones one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
Two or more, 60 centseach. If mailed, 1§ 
cents each additional. 


Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 
Single one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 
Two or more,'40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 

The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 

Address, John D. Wattles, 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia Pa, 








The Sunday School Times intends te admit only advertisements that are trustwo 
the publisher will 


rthy. . ertise: 
i. 4 Parces chia secnaer’ Gal iar tape eee ee no cee nnn ee ere 


























